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A Plea For Birds. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
A Lady Eighty-Eight Years Oid. 
Will amateurs of fashion plates, 
Just listen to our plea, _ 
To save the lovely birds this year 
That nest in bush and tree. 


First then please spare the Oriole, 
And plucky Chickadee; 

Methi they have prepared a glee 
To sing to you and me. 


Slay not the trilling Bobolink, 
Nor Meadow Lark today, 
But let them oft with Rob Redbreast, 
hearse their roundelay. 


The gorgeous tinted Humming Bird 
That flits among the flowers, 

O harm it not; ’twould be a sin 
To blight its galdsome hours. 


The Whip-poor-Will, the Grosbeck, 
The Marten and the Swallow, 

Have each important tasks to get, 
On each recurring morrow. 


Ah! Beauty’s tint will fade away, 
And dainty plumes will perish, 
And “Pretty is that pretty does,” 

This motto let us cherish. 


Our plea transcends the song of bird, 
While foes that vex the farmer 
In millions, billions, countless, 
Assume control all summer. 
A. D. Stickney, N. H. 





‘The Bird Convention. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Hope White. 
There was a great commotion in the 


big ‘‘sweet-bough’”’ apple tree. Such a 
flitting to and fro, such a fluttering of 
wings, blue, black, brown and gray. 

On the side where the warm sunshine 
shone brightest a song sparrow sat, 
merrily trilling his ‘“Maids, maids, maids 
put on your tea kettle ettle ettle.”” Near 
the sparrow sat a blue jay leisurely eating 
a fat green grasshopper and flirting his 
gay plumage as he called to the robin who 

itted uneasily from branch to branch 
crying “‘Quit, Quit.” 

rom the cool leafy shade sounded a 
plaintive ‘Cuckoo; cuckoo.”’ 

On the very topmost twig of the tree 
sat a kingbird, and judging from his 
grave demeanor he was considering affairs 
of deep importance. His mate, who con- 
trary to all laws of gender, is also called 
a kingbird, sat near him occasionally 
darting into the air to capture a tempting 
morsel in the shape of a moth or fly. 

Presently a downy woodpecker ran 
half way up the tree trunk and rapped 
several times upon it with his bill. In- 
stantly the twittering ceased, and every 
fluttering wing was still. 

“Bird friends’, said the woodpecker, 
‘Will you please give your attention for 
a short time to a subject.of great import- 
ance which our wise friend Mr. Kingbird 
wishes to discuss with you. Mr. King- 
bird the time is yours.”’ 

The kingbird gave a few queer little 
chirps to clear his throat, then began. 
“Neighbors, field and forest friends, I 
presume you all know why you have been 
summoned here today, but lest there are 
a few who may not understand the object 
of this meeting, I will state the facts 
briefly. 

You are one and all aware that we are 
the friends of the farmers. Without our 
aid many of his crops would be total 
failures. We have picked the _ bugs, 
worms and noxious insects from his fruit 
trees, his vegetable gardens, and _ his 
fields of grain and what return has he 
made us? How has he rewarded our 
labors? 

His boys have torn down our homes and 
stolen our eggs, his cats have devoured 
our children, and he himself has slaugh- 
tered our relatives and friends that their 
beautiful plumage might adorn the hats 
of his wife and daughters. 

Think of what I have suffered at his 
hands. In this very orchard my home 
was made and here my mate laid her eggs 
and hatched our young. In the orchard 
we have labored from early morning till 
darkness fell at night, gathering food for 
our nestlings. We caught the May beetles 
the weevils, the leaf hoppers, and the 
click beetles who are the parents of the 
destructive wire worms. In the nearby 
fields we caught the asparagus and rose 
beetles, and cattle flies. We fought the 
crows and hawks that came to steal the 
farmers chickens and many times we 
drove them away. Yet before our bird- 
lings were old enough to fly, the farmer 
found them and killed them before my 
eyes. “Because,” he said “the king 
birds catch the bees. ”’ 

Perhaps during the summer I have 
eaten fifty of his bees, but over half the 
number were drones whjch the worker 
bees themselves would soon destroy, and 


to offset the workers which I have eaten, 
I have caught hundreds of moths and 
robber flies who often destroy whole 
colonies of bees. 

Mine is not an unusual case. Such 
things are happening every day. Every 


. year our numbers grow less. 


Now friends what shall we do? How 
shall we make man understand that with- 
out our help he cannot continue to raise 
food enough to sustain life? Let every 
one present give his or her experience, 
and if anyone can suggest a helpful idea, 
let him do so.”’ 

When the kingbird ceased speaking 
there was a general fluttering of wings, 
but all became quiet again when the 
robin rose. 

““My case,’’ said she, ‘‘Is similar to Mr. 
Kingbird’s. My birdlings were killed, 
and so, too, was my mate because he was 
seen to pick a few cherries one day. 
Perhaps the man who did the cruel deed 
did not know that though my mate and 
myself sometimes dined on fruit our 
babies were fed almost wholly on insects. 
We fed them about six times every hour, 
giving them caterpillars, beetles, locusts, 
and worms that are injurious to agri- 
culture. I, for one, shall not build again 


moths, flying ants, weevils, cucumber 
beetles, and other insects, yet the fool 
man who owned the barn said that my 
little mud nest hurt the looks of his 
buildings so he tore it down. The farmers 
son, who is rather a smart lad, made a 
small house for my cousin the martin. 
He fastened it to one corner of the chicken 
house, ‘Because’ he said ‘the martin would 
keep the crows and hawks away.’ 

The martins, as well as myself, had to 
go nearly a fourth of a mile for water to 
drink, or to bathe in. Before the breed- 
ing season was half over the chicken house 
became infested with red mites that soon 
spread to the martin’s house and made 
life for my poor cousin and her family 
a torment. She caught mosquitoes, flies 
and other insects that annoy men, but 
they made no effort to protect her from 
the mites that sucked her life blood as 
well as that of the poor chickens. Next 
year we intend to find some rocky cave, 
or a crack in some high cliff where we can 
rear our young in peace, as our ancestors 
dod.” 
When the swallow ceased, the rose- 
breasted grosbeck rose and told briefly of 
his work. ‘For several days at a time,” 
he said, “The principal food of myself, 
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in this vicinity. Next year I shall make 
my home in the forest far from the abode 
of men, and the farmers can catch the 
insect pests themselves. 

The cuckoo was the next to give testi- 
mony. ‘No one,” said she ‘‘has worked 
harder than I and all my laborhas helped 
the farmer. I have devoured thousands 
of beetles, hairy caterpillars, canker 
worms, web worms, saw flies, stink bugs, 
even Colorado potato beetles, and I have 
never eaten a single berry. Yet my eggs 
were stolen and my nest destroyed be- 
cause some ignorant people thought it 
unlucky for cuckoos to stay near their 
dwellings. They will find ill luck comes 
when worms and bugs destroy their fruit 
trees and gardens. I, too, shall build 
my nest in the forest next year, where 
ignorance and superstition cannot dis- 
turb me.”’ 

The cuckoo sat down and the swallow 
at once began. 


“T have delayed my departure for the 
south a full week in order to attend this 
meeting,” she said. “I have labored for 
the good of man, only to suffer persecu- 
tion at his hands. I brought mud from 
a distant swamp and built my nest be- 
neath the eaves of his barn. I laid my 
eggs and hatched my young. ~Then to 
satisfy their hunger I caught and gave 
them thousands of mosquitoes, flies, 








my mate amd our children have been 
otato beetles and striped squash bugs. 
et because my mate once ate a few green 
yeas, we were shot at and one of our bird- 
ings killed. We were all driven from the 
field to which we dare not return.” 

Further testimony was given by the 
woodpecker, phoebe bird, bluejay, mea- 
dow lark, oriole, and many others, who 
said they lived principally on insects and 
worms which were destructive to farm 
crops, yet they were given no protection 
by the farmers, and were in constant 
danger of being killed, either for their 
plumage or through ignorance. 

The sparrows, goldfinches, linnets and 
others told of their work in eating the 
seeds of thistles, ragweed, pigweed, smart- 
weed, pigeongrass, crabgrass, dandelion, 
and other noxious weeds. Yet they were 
constantly hunted, and thousands of 
their numbers slaughtered every year to 
gratify the vanity of foolish, fashionalbe 
women. 

In some states they said there were 
laws for their protection, but such laws 
were frequently disregarded, while in 
other-states no protection was given them. 
Even when they were unmolested by men 
the great number of cats kept igs 
the country, from one to five in almost 
every house, were constantly reducing 


their ranks. All told the story of persegy, 
tion and slaughter. 

When the kingbird asked what action 
should be taken in regard to the future 
there was an unaminous vote to leave the 
farms and seek new homes in the forest 

The bird convention then closed, ang 
the little feathered workers, flew awa: 
Many of them, alas! never to return, 


———?---— 
What Experience Should Have Taught, 


A few things this season are going to 
count success or failure and the time to 
begin on that success is now. If yoy 
don’t spray this year you had about ag 
well get out of the running in the begin. 
ning, says Professor T. H. McHatton jp 
Southern Ruralist. The next question jg 
that of thinning. The large grower 
hasn’t time to thin, he would rather ey] 
at the shed and pack large quantities of 
small fruit, but the small man can spend 
no more profitable time than picking off 
the surplus and injured fruit, thereby 
giving the whole strength of the tree to 
that remaining, and producing extra large 
and fancy stuff; the market has got to be 
topped by the small fruit raiser and it is 
going to take the highest type of extra 
fancy fruit to do the trick. 


Next to thinning comes grading. The 
standard must be placed Figh and the 
graders made to come up to it. It is 
better to ship a few crates at a profit than 
many at a loss, and the smart fruit man 
will put out only the best this season and 
keep the average at home for canning 
and preserving, unless they can be sold 
directly to a canning factory at home. 

The last important point is the packing, 
It’s the package that sells the fruit. 
Practically all peaches are sold to the eye, 
consequently the container should be 
new and clean, with an attractive label 
on it showing the grade and the name of 
the grower. The fruit should be put in 
neatly and with care and not be bruised 
in the nailing up of the crate. There is 
no reason why the best grade should not 
be wrapped. California, with high labor, 
can afford such packing and there is no 
reason why Georgia could not do the 
same thing, especially when her fruit is 
of such high flavor and quality. To top 
the market and make money this year is 
going to take a high-grade product. put 
up in proper shape. ‘There is no reason, 
i why a box should not be used instead 
of a crate for the best grades. 

The smaller grower is likewise going 
to find cooperation a great thing this 
season, as well as in any other. Four or 
five men in a neighborhood should get 
together and settle on a high-grade pro- 
duct of uniform standard and packed in 
the same manner, then A-No. 1 carloads 
can be shipped that will be a revelation 
to the trade.and a profitable business to 
the shippers. A few years of cooperation 
from a given section will give that locality 
a reputation and form the foundation of a 
local fruit association that will insure a 
standard product year in and year out. 
Such a local organization would materi- 
ally reduce the cost of growing and hand- 
ling the fruit, for in time, all supplies 
could be bought through the association 
and a central patking house would natur- 
ally result where a particular grade 
would be packed. ~ 

The Fruit Exchange is doing all in its 

ower to help the grower in every way 
but the central packing house and control 
of the pack seems to be a thing of the 
distant future as yet. Some day the 
Georgia fruit growers should be one huge, 

erfect organization and, to effect that, 
ocal associations must be formed. Why 
not start at it this year instead of waiting 
until later, and in starting, turn a bumper 
crop year into a bigamoney success as well. 
—_—0O--_~ 
But the Peach Tree Died. 


Sometimes a reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower writes that he has succeeded with 
everything he planted except the peach, 
and the peach trees died. 

My reply to such writers is that if when 
planting they had cut all the branches of 
each peach tree, and had cut back the top 
so that there was simply a stub of the tree 
left about two feet high without any 
branches on, then they .could have re- 
ported that their peach trees lived. It 
must be borne in mind that the peach re- 

uires different treatment when plan 
than any other fruit tree. I would not 
expect to make peach trees live if om 
planting them I left on all the branches. 
Though I write this after more than forty 
years’ experience, I feel there are many 
who will forget my advice or who will not 
believe that the radical pruning I suggest 
is necessary or helpful. While it is not 
so necessary to cut back the branches of al 
apple, pear, plum or cherry tree, yet 
advise cutting back the branches of those 
trees at least one-half at transplanting 
After the trees are planted, do not forget 
to throw on the surface of the gro 
around each tree a forkful or two of straWy 
stable manure. 

The peach is easily transplanted and 
suze to live in good soil if cut back when 
pian‘ ed as I suggest. 
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THE OUTGO 


I take it that you are all growing fruit 
for the money you can make. In common 

Jance you are practical business men. 
Vet in this day in which efficiency is the 
slogan of business, how many of you have 
recise knowledge of what your capital 
and labor are accomplishing? How man 
figure accurately profits and losses? If 
making money, how many can find the 
goose that lays the golden eggs? If 
losing, how many can locate the leak? 
How many have made a physical valua- 
tion of the property in your possession 
and actually know your assets and your 
liabilities? At the risk of being thought 
presumptuous, I venture to say that not 
many can give anything like a clear state- 
ment of the financial condition of their 
business. Yet I do not believe that any 
one of you is willfully negligent of your 
money matters, but, lacking data with 
which to start and method with which to 
keep track of the outgo and income of 
our orchard, life spins past with your 
fesinces affairs in a tangled skein which 
you hardly dare attempt to unravel. 

Coming now to the subject of my paper, 
The Outgo and In- 
come of a Ten-Acre 
Apple Orchard, I have 
to say that it is pre- 
sented with the hope 
that it may prove a 
helpful contribution 
to those who want 
data on the cost of 
producing apples and 
on the yields, selling 
price, and profits in 
the culture of this 
fruit. In growing ap- 
ples it takes several 
years to bring an 
orchard in bearing, 
after which it barely 
maintains itself for a 
decade or two; the 
lean years and fat 
years are more ac- 
centuated than in 
most other industries; 
advantages and dis- 
advantages are ex- 
ceedingly changeable; 
and the value of the 
investment is varia- 
ble. 

The only possible 
way to obtain an 
absolutely accurate 
reckoning of the 
profits and losses of ° 
an apple orchard is 
to add up the ex- 
penses for the whole 
life of the trees and 
substract from the 
total income; the re- 
mainder, if plus, is 
the profits; if minus, 
as will be most often 
the case, the losses. 
Since annual account- 
ings are not fair and 
total ones not possible, we must divide the 
life of the orchard into 
data for each division. Here in New York 
where the apple lives as long as man, we 
may make from thelifeofan orchard seven 
Periods of a decade each, similar to the 
seven ages which Shakespeare allotted to 
man. The seven periods ought to make 
very fair units for the collection of data. 

ow the value of all such data is obvious 
to those of you who are making any 
attempt to keep track of the finances of 
your business, and the object of the pre- 
sent paper is to put you in possession of 
figures that rightly used ought to be 
helpful. I say rightly used because most 
gures are ry, ga of several interpre- 
tations and all are subject to the lapses 
aid mistakes common to erring mortals. 

The fruit to be considered is the apple 
48 grown in the Auchter orchard situated 
4few miles west of Rochester, known to 


most of you as the orchard in which the 


neva Experiment Station has carried 
on a comparative test of sod mulch and 
tillage during the past ten years. Added 
Value is given to the figures I have to 
Present by the fact that the orchard was 
selected for experimental work because 
it was as typical as could be found of the 
t apple belt of Western New York. 

@ trees are Baldwin, 27 years old at 
the beginning of the experiment, 37 now. 
accounts tell what each of the orchard 
tions has cost, the number of 


eriods and take- 


bushels of fruit, and the selling price. 
In short we think we have something 
substantial to show what the outgo and 
the income of a New York apple orchard- 
are in the fourth decade of its life, the 
period just peeveane prime of life.. We 
shall give the data, as far as possible, 
for three units—the barrel of apples, the 
tree, and the acre. 

The first. information we must have in 
getting at a problem is the number of 
barrels of apples per acre per year. The 
exact number for the cultivated plat in 
this ten-year average is 116.8 barrels. 
Graded, the acre average for the period 
is 79.2 for barreled stock, 37.6 barrels of 
evaporator and cider stock. Reducing 
these figures to the tree unit we have for 
barrel stock 2.93; for evaporator stock 
1.4; total per tree, 4.33 barrels. The pro- 
portion of evaporator and cider stock is 
seen high—made so by two autumn 
gales in different seasons which gave many 
windfalls. Such episodes come in the 
life of every orchard. Yields per acre 
will vary greatly with the same variety. 
in different orchards even in the same 





taxes for such an orchard would be over 
$1.50 an acre, making the tax on each 
barrel of apples 1.2 cents. 

The next account to be charged to cost 
of Pa a mages is depreciation in teams 
and tools and interest on the money 
invested in them. First-class machinery 
for running the average orchard will cost 
in the neighborhood of $1000.00, the items 
being as follows: team, $400; spraying 
outfit, $250; harness, $50; wagon, $75; 
plow, harrows, ladders, crates, pruning 
tools, etc., $115. The figures named are 
below rather than above average prices, 
but there are few instances indeed in 
which the tools and teams named would 
be used exclusively for a ten-acre orchard. 
If we set the depreciation and interest 
on money at 20 per cent. for the above 
equipment, we must add 17 cents per 
barrel of apples to the depreciation ac- 
count. Take notice that in obtaining 
the cost of production in the Auchter 
orchard the depreciation account must 
be thrown out, for the Station hired all 
work done, and the workmen furnished 
their own teams and tools. This item 








A TEN ACRE APPLE ORCHARD. 


section, but there is little reason to think 
that the ten-year acre average just given 
is much above the mark for orchards that 
are cared for—well tilled, sprayed and 
pruned plantations. It is of course much 
greater than the average yield of Bald- 
wins in New York for the reason that 
fully half of our orchards, to the shame 
of the State, are wholly or partially 
es. 5 

he first item in cost of production to 
be considered is interest on investment, 
and we come at once to’ an entry in our 
account over which there can be much 
disagreement. What isa Baldwin orchard 
in full bearing in the prime of life, worth? 
Suppose we make the value $500.00 per 
acre and call the interest five per cent. 
This valuation is not high, for it includes 
not only cost of land, trees and labor, but 
the deferred dividends of the first twelve 
or fifteen years. It is sufficient, too, to 
cover the overhead expenses of houses 
and barns—or at least the share of these 
charges that would fall to a ten-acre 
orchard in New York. Our first expense 
item, then, is $25.00 per acre on invest- 
ment, a sum which, divided by 116.8, the 
number of barrels per acre, gives us a 
charge per barrel of 21 cents as interest 
on investment. 

Taxes vary greatly in different counties 
as they do somewhat in different years 
in the same county. There are few 
regions or years in New York in which 


is put in, then, only as an approximation 
of what men who are doing their own work 
must charge for depreciation. 

Passing now to orchard operations we 
find that the annual cost of tillage per 
acre for the decade was $7.39 making the 
amount to be charged against each barrel 
of fruit 6.3 cents. Tillage consisted, in 
this orchard, of plowing the ground in the 
spring after which it was harrowed, rolled 
and then cultivated by harrowing an 
average of seven times per season. The 
price paid for team work at the beginning 
of the period was $4.00 per day of 10 
hours; but the price advanced to $5.00, 
a fair average being $4.50. Tillage in- 
cludes the labor of putting in the cover 
crop but not the cost of the seed. For 
the cover crop seed, in this orchard always 
red clover, must be added $2.74 per acre 
for seed or 2.3 cents per barrel of apples. 

The expense of pruning per year per 
acre was $3.56. Since there are 27 trees 
to the acre in this orchard the cost per 
tree was 13.1 cents. The cost per barrel 


of apples was 3 cents. The average price 
paid for the work was $2.00 per day of 10 
hours. 


The average cost per acre for spraying 
was $11.28; per tree 41.8 cents, per barrel 
of apples 9.6 cents. The spraying was 
done the first few years with a hand 
sprayer, then for several years with a 

iagara gas sprayer and the last three 
with a gasoline power outfit having two 


AND INCOME OF A _ TEN-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD 


By Prof. Redricks of the N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. 


¥Y, 


runs of hose. The first application being 
the dormant spray made just before buds 
began to swell; the second just as blossoms 
dropped. This treatment has given an 
almost perfect crop, wormy and scabby 
apples being rarities scarcely to be found 
in the orchard. 

The last of the cost of production 
charges is that of superintending the 
work. The services of the average fruit- 
grower are worth more than the $2.00 
per day allowed for actual-work, and this 
deficiency should be made up by a charge 
for superintending the work. The Sta- 
tion paid for this service $300.00 per year. 
This, in my opinion, is a fair price since 
there are few competent orchardists who 
could not superintend a farm enterprise 
of several times the magnitude of a ten 
acre orchard. The charge to be entered 
against a barrel of apples then for super- 
intending is 25 cents; against the acre 
unit, $30.00; against an apple tree $1.10. 

Picking, packing, sorting and hauling 
have been done in diverse ways during 
the ten years, and the items cannot be 
segregated. But the total cost of these 
operations has been 
24.4 cents per barrel. 
The apples, it should 
be said, were sorted 
and packed in the 
field. The crop was 
hauled to a station 
-one and a half miles 
away over a country 
road not better than 
the average. 

The following is a 
summary of the cost 
sheet for a barrel of 
apples: 

Interest on In- 
vestment. .. .$0.21 


YN ee ee -012 
SUDOS Seis Soa .063 
Pruning. ../.....-:08 
Spraying...... .096 
Cover-crop.... .023 
Superintending 

orchard... ... .25 
Picking, pack- 

ing, sorting 


and hauling. .244 





Total. ...... .$0.93 

All of the first and 
second apples from 
the Auchter orchard 
have been packed in 
barrels. The average 
price of barrels for 
ten years has been 36 
cents each, the price 
having © fluctuated 
from 30° cents to 40 
cents. The culls have 
been handled in 
crates,.and a charge 
for packages cannot 
be entered against 
them. Adding the 
cost of the barrel to 
the cost of produc- 
tion we have $1.29 as the total cost of a 
barrel of apples. 

We come now to the average price of 
apples for the past ten years as grown in 
the Auchter orchard. We have received 
an average of $2.60 for all the barreled 
stock sold, which includes firsts and 
seconds. For evaporator and cider stock 
we have -received 67 cents per barrel, 
rather above the average possibly be- 
cause two seasons gales of wind, as | have 
said, gave an abnormally large quantity 
of very good windfalls. 

We are now ready to calculate profits 
and declare dividends: Subtracting $1.29, 
the cost of a barrel of apples, from $2.60, 
the amount received, we have a net profit 
of $1.31 per barrel for firsts and seconds. 
Multiplying by 79, the number of barrels 
per acre, we have $103.49 as the profit per 
acre for firsts and seconds. Subtracting 
67 cents from 93 cents, we have 26 cents as 
the difference between average cost of 
production and average selling price of 
culls. Multiplying 37.5, the number of 
barrels of culls per acre, by 26, we have a 
loss of $9.75 per acre on the culls, leaving 
the average net profit per acre in this 
orchard for the past ten years $93.74, 
making a dividend, on the investment of 
$500.00 per acre, of 18.75 per cent. 

In closing I must make several general 
statements: 

The first of these is that we have not 
been skimming the pan in the Auchter 
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orchard work, and the milk that is left 
is equally as good as that we have taken. 
We shall expect this orchard, barring 
accidents, to do as well, or rather better, 
during the next twenty years than it has 


in the past ten. 


Secondly, as good or better dividends 
are coming from many New York apple 
orchards similarly situated and similarly 
The figures given are a fair 
average for a Baldwin orchard in its 
The cost of production 
is, if anything, high since the State cannot 
do work as cheaply as an_ individual. 
The extra cost, if such there be, has been 
offset, however, by the skill and efficiency 
with which Mr. Auchter, in direct charge 


cared for. 
fourth decade. 


of the work, has managed every detail. 


Third, the profits of this orchard are 
probably many times greater than those 
from the average piantation in New York. 
Indeed, I suspect that if we had the 
apple tree in 


financial history of ever 


New York we would find that the total 


cost of all quite equals the receipts from 


all—in other words, many are losing and 


few are winning. This is the history of 


financialendeavors in all industries. 

Fourth, and in conclusion, the dividend 
of 182 per cent on an investment of $500.00 
per acre stands for the opportunity in 
the hands of the apple growers of New 
York. It remains for the individual to 
accept and make the most of the oppor- 
tunity or to neglect it. Ali Hafed, a 
prince in India, sold his estate to search 
for diamonds in foreign lands. His 
successor, watering his camels in the 
garden, saw the gleam of gems and found 
acres of diamonds, and Ali Hafed’s estate 
became the Golconda mines. Had the 
Indian prince had eyes to see, he would 
have had boundless wealth at home 
instead of poverty, starvation and death 
in a foreign land. Apd so there are 
bonanzas in growing apples right at hand 
for those who have eyes to see and hands 
and brain to work. 


—_———_—Oo-_——- 
The Man From Kansas. 


“T think I heard you say that you are a 
Kansas man. Your state had a pretty 
hard rap last year, did it not, from drought 
and heat?’ 

“Yes, in some parts of Kansas the heat 
and drought did serious damage to corn 
and other crops, but if Kansas farmers 
can have one good year in three they will 
get along all right.”’ 

“How is this?” I asked. ‘‘Can they 
afford to lose two crops in order to get 
one good one?”’ 

“Yes, the soil of Kansas is so deep and 
rich Kansas farmers can succeed on their 
farms even though they only get one good 
crop in three years.”’ 

**The soil in Kansas must be something 
wonderful then.” . 

‘Yes, the soil there is indeed wonderful. 
It holds the moisture marvelously, far 
better than the soil of New York or other 
eastern states, owing to the fact that in 
Kansas there is no hard pan under the 
tillable soil as there is in many eastern 
farms. Our soil is alluvial soil, that is 
soil that at one time has been covered by 
water. If Kansas gets a good down- 
pouring of fall, winter or early spring 
rain, it will bear an all summer’s drought 
after that and produce a crop, owing to 
the porosity and depth of the soil. Surely 
the plants of corn and other farm crops 
will have to have moisture, but they get 
it by pumping it up from the lower strata, 
far deeper than they can get it from most 
eastern farms.” 

“How about the winters in Kansas?” 
I asked. 

“You have scarcely had any winter in 
New York state up to Christmas, but even 
the slight winter and the slight fall of snow 
which you have had at Rochester, N. Y. 
before Christmas exceeds the entire 
winter of Kansas. Winters there are 
mild, thus causing a saving in heating 
houses and in wintering stock. Kansas 
is a great state. Much of it was at one 
time considered a desert but is now blos- 
soming like the rose:’’ 

The Kansas farmers hold horses in 
slight esteem for farm work. Mules are 
preferred to horses. My informer says 
the mules seen in the eastern states are 
simply apologies for mules, being of small 
size and not well formed. The Kansas 
mule is a handsome animal, and has far 
more sense than the horse as is shown by 
the fact that you can throw a bushel of 
corn or oats into a mule’s manger and he 
will eat only a reasonable amount, where- 
as a horse will gorge himself and make 
himself sick if he has the opportunity. 
It is said that a mule after doing a day’s 
work, if allowed to lie down and roll over, 
is ready for another day’s work without 
further rest. A good pair of big mules 
in Kansas is valued at $800 or $900. 

The Kansas man had words of praise 
for the Christian Scientists of his state. 
He-said they were a quiet, orderly, God- 
loving sect who had no preachers, who 
were amiable, not obtrusive but willing 
that others should obey their own con- 
science in their beliefs. 
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How Plants use Airships and Railways. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John Y. Beaty, Calif. 


Did you ever see a —— make a long 
journey in an airshi Yes, I am sure 


you have but you did not realize it. Go 


out into the fields in the fall and you will 
see miniature airships blowing here and 
there with their fuzzy sails — If 
you catch one of these in your hand, you 
will find that at the bottom: of these 
feathery sails is a seed. This is the seed 
of a thistle perhaps or of one of the other 
plants that uses this method of trans- 
portation. When the seed was matured 
and ready to grow into another thistle 
plant it spread its sails and the wind blew 
it to a distant location. 

If you have ever been beneath a maple 
tree in the fall you have seen the seeds 
of the tree glittering and twisting in the 
sunshine as they sail away 50 or 100 feet 
from their original home. These seeds 
do not have an airship that is quite so 
efficient as does the seed of the thistle 
and so they cannot travel quite so far. 

Only a few days ago, in spite of the 
fact that I was very much in a hurry, I 
was forced to act as a railroad train for 
the distribution of some seeds. I was 
passing through a field and without my 
knowing it 500 seeds got aboard my 
trouser legs. Before I discovered that 
they were riding I had gone a quarter of a 
mile. JI was in too much of a hurry then 
to stop and pick them off and so the seeds 
rode about one mile and a half from the 
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we shall all go to town this morning,” 
and suddenly upon his moving a lever 
near the front door the house began to 
tumble and twist and turn up-side-down 
and over and over? This is practically 
what happens in the fall of the year when 
the seeds of the tumble weeds are ripe. 
The whole plant breaks off near the ground 
and goes tumbling over and over across 
the fields traveling sometimes for several 
miles. As the plant turns over and over 
again a seed drops here and another one 
there and in this way the seeds are dis- 
tributed over a large area. 

If you were a horse and a ioe of sharp 
claws were fastened to your hind leg, you 
would certainly do something quick, 
wouldn’t you? But would you think that 
a plant would know that this is what 
would happen? There is a certain plant 
called Martynia which grows its seeds in 
pods which are provided with two sharp 
curved hooks, which may grasp the hind 
leg of a horse or cow. When the seeds are 
ripe and an animal steps on one of these 
pods the claws grab the animal’s leg and 
cause considerable pain. The animal of 
course starts to run and kicks at every 
jump trying to free itself from the pest 

ut every time the animal kicks, one of 
the seeds fly out of the pods and it is in 
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original home. These seeds we commonly 
call “stick tights’ and they are provided 
with a pair of hooked spines on one end 
with which they attach themselves to any 
movable object that comes in contact 
with them. In this way they engage the 
services of man or beast whichever is 
most convenient to serve as their railroad. 

Burdock seeds have a similar method. 
The seeds of the Burdock are borne in 
large burrs which have an unpleasant 
habit of attaching themselves to your 
clothes as you pass by. 

A big woolly dog came trotting up to 
me the other day with his tail litterall 
encircled with Burdock burrs. I too 
pity on him and picked the burrs off, not 
realizing at the time that I was doing 
exactly the thing which nature wished. 
The seeds were being transplanted in a 
new location where they might have 
plenty of room to flourish. 

But not all seeds are transplanted in 
this way. Some are shot out of a cannon 
and travel through the air with terrific 
speed which carries them for some dis- 
tance. Of course I don’t mean a real 
cannon like those used in war, but the 
results are about the same as though such 
a cannon were used. If you have ever 
been in a garden where peas were ripening 
you may have been startled by a sudden 
pop. Perhaps you did not notice at the 
time, but this pop was the firing of a 
cannon which sent three or four seeds off 
into space in search of a home. This 
method is used by peas and plants with 
seeds of a similar nature. The shells in 
which the seeds are borne remain Sey 
closed until the seeds are fully matured. 
Then as they dry in the hot sun they 


suddenly pop open with such a force that poc 


the seeds are hurled from them. 
Wouldn’t it surprise you if some day 
your father should say, ‘“‘Now children, 


this way that the Martynia distribute its 
seeds over a large area. 

Now isn’t it really wonderful that plants 
seem so intelligent and are able to secure 
thorough distribution of their seeds in 
these novel ways? Just keep you eyes 
wide open and you will discover some 
other methods of plants almost as inter- 
esting as these. 

—_——0-—>—_—""" 
GO EAST, YOUNG MAN. 


Letter to C. A. Green from an Old 
Subscriber. 

Dear Sir:—You ask for suggestions for 
bettering the condition of your paper. 
Although I have been a subscriber to 

our paper for nearly 25 years, yet I should 
hesitate a long while before offering a 
single suggestion in regard to its better- 
ment. 

Fruit growing has been my business all 
these years, consequently I have been a 
subscriber to all the best horticultural 
papers in this country, and I am frank to 
admit, — careful naar of all these 

apers, that in my judgment your paper 
g second to none. It has good hadiae 
for all classes, and everyone who has a 
home either in the city or country would 
be benefited by becoming a subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower. . I further admit 
had I heeded the advice and knowledge 
gained through reading your paper in 
connection with several other eastern 

apers, and pulled up stakes years ago 
hare in the west and with my family made 
one stopless run, as was made in the 
opening of Oklahoma, and landed on some 

ood farm in western New York, it would 

ave been dollars—gold ones too—in our 
ket. However, at this late date we 
are making the change and moving onto 
a fruit farm in western New York, of 
which we have made recent purchase. 
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A truthful statement in regard to ap 
matter should not be out of place, there. 
fore for the good of many and the ij 
of none, I must say that reports of this 
western country have been greatly over. 
drawn. I have lived in the west for 35 
co and have no doubt reaped some 

enefits and got a whole lot of experience 
that is helpful, but our disappointments 
have far exceeded the benefits we haye 


gained. The seasons are too uncertaip, © 


We speak from experience, as we haye 
grown fruits and grains and tilled the gojj 
most all these years, using the latest 
methods and straining every point to 
bring about the desired end, yet we haye 
failed. -It were better at least that the 
west half of Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska, were one great pasture field. 
There is not the least doubt that these 
lands will have to be diverted to stock 
raising again in order to bring a reason. 
able revenue to the owner. The larger 
perkian of these lands cannot and will not 

e irrigated for many years to come. 
Why waste your time and substance jp 
trying to bring results that will never 
come, while there are thousands of acres 
of good land in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Virginia and many other eastern states, 
that can be bought at a much lower price 
‘than you have to pay for western lands, 
The eastern season’s are much more 
favorable, your chances for success are 
far better, and hire are right at the door 
of the great markets of the world. Young 
man, get under the limelight, observe 
the changes of the times. Go East.— 
Frank Householder, Oklahoma. 

Note: A correspondent writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that he had a beautiful and 
thrifty an orchard in a far western 
state. He never saw a more promisin 


orchard, but suddenly it began to die and ° 


now nothing is left of it. He tells us that 
he knows of several apple growers who 
have met with similar misfortunes in 
some of the western states. The intima- 
tion is that the orchards suffer from lack 
of moisture and that irrigation would in 
part at least remove the difficulty. 


Oo—-— 
Good Offices of the Trees. 

The New York Tree Planting Associa- 
tion has recently issued a circular which 
states a good many facts that are worth 
remembering. It dearmaiantie that trees 
are good dividend payers in many ways, 
and calls attention to the fact that they 
are not only valuable for the shade and 
comfort they offer in the summer time, 
but are just as useful all the year. Among 
other things the circular says: 

If we cross one of our avenues on a hot 
oa when the temperature is 130 degrees 
Fah., and pass into the shade of a tree, 
we are refreshed by the cool air. What 
makes the change? Not in the shade 
alone, but chiefly because we are in the 
presence of a body that has a fixed tem- 

erature. much cooler than the street. 

f on a cold winter’s day we pass from a 
temperature of the street, at zero, into 4 
group of trees, we are surprised at the 
warmth. This is not only due to the 
shelter they afford, but more largely to 
the warmth of the tree, which at 54 degrees 
Fah. is 54 degrees warmer than the street. 
These facts suggest that if our streets 
were well supplied with vigorous trees we 
should have much cooler summers and 
warmer winters, as the temperature of 
the tree never varies: from 54 degrees 
Fah. in summer’s héat or winter’s cold. 
The tree has the power of absorbing and 
thus removing from the air the malaria 
emanations from the street, and from 
putrefying waste matter, so abundant to 
cities. In this respect they are the 
scavengers of the air and protect people 
from a large number of what are known by 
sanitarians as “‘filth diseases.” 

The trees offer us the cool refreshment 
of their shade during the hot months, & 
veritable oasis when the thermometer 1s 
throbbing among the nineties. In_ the 
fall they present their gorgeous colorings, 
artistic creations which fill the land with 
their glory. And it is a comfort to under- 
stand that during the somber, gray 
months of the winter they carry on thelr 

ood work, with no intermittence in their 
<ind and friendly offices. 


Seta . 
Miss Cornelia Warren, the proprietor 
of Cedar Hill Farm, in Waltham, Mass., 
is fond of fresh figs and has been so sue 
cessful in raising them on her place, t 
she is having built a fig house, so that 
may raise this fruit more extensively: 
No heat is required for the trees, they 
need simply, to be protected from 
frost. of 
Cedar Hill is one of the show places 
Waltham, the grounds being beautifully 
laid out. It is as well a paying farm, 
“Model Dairy” is a great attraction # 
the public, who are always welcome 
Frances B. Phipps. 
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Some Hints to Remember. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Charles A. Duncan. 

Do not take chances of losing money b 
sending through the mail unprotected. 
far better to spend a few cents for a 
money order or registration. ; 

When you find a man with knowledge 
rally worth knowing keep close to him. 
po not allow the foolish and indifferent 
many to persuade you to join their ranks. 

enever @ board in the floor of the 

or outbuildings becomes weakened 
repair Without delay. Neglect may mean 
the loss of some valuable animal. Also 
examine the cellar stairs often. 

A filthy cluttered up cellar means dis- 
ese germs. Clean out any decaying 
fruit or vegetables and maintain proper 
ventilation. Half a day spent with a 
ood broom will be time and effort spent 
to good advantage. 

It seems to be a real weakness with 
some to be forever meddling with other 

ople’s affairs, instead of minding their 
own business. Such people usually have 
a fickle mind and not much of any busi- 
ness. ‘ 


want of'a proper walk. Lay one of cement 
and be fixed for life. Such a walk is 
thoroughly satisfactory, and the expense 
is not so very great. 

Some are fortunate enough to possess 
a@ spinning wheel of grandmother’s time. 
Don’t mar the beauty by decorating with 
paint and gilt, which makes one look ugly 
and ridiculous. Clean thoroughly and 
apply a thin coat of shellac or boiled oil. 
Brings the rich old coloring right out. 

A man who owns an orchard of good 
trees, a herd of good cows and a flock of 
good hens need not worry over a slump of 
prosperity in the business world. With 
these three resources back of him he is 
well safe-guarded. : 

The really necessary rules for living a 
good life are few. Select a good and 
honorable standard of character, and then 
live up to it in thought, word and deed. 
The man who does this never lacks for 
friends of the right kind. 

Do not keep any of the kittens simply 
because they are pretty and ‘‘marked off”’ 
good, and then put them into careless and 
cruel hands to get rid of them. No one 
should be guilty of placing any animal 
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the world. 


My neighbor over the way has inclosed 
his six-acre nursery within a wire fence 
embowered with beauty as near all the 

ear round as the climate will permit. 

hat this rich man does on a large scale, 
the poorer man may approach, step by 
step yearly as his means permit, on a 
small scale. 

This ideal fence must be adapted, by 
each convert, to his or her climatic limita- 
tions. To achieve the desired result, one 
needs, first, taste and some leisure, and 
an old fence, stone wall, or wire fence. 

At each post of the wire fence plant 
something evergreen or nearly so, to 
furnish an all-the-year-round basis. En- 
glish ivy and the hardy honeysuckles are 

ractically never without their green 
eafage. Dwarfed evergreens, the arbor- 
vitae, the ordinary cedars, spruce, and 
firs, with a blue cedar now and then if one 
has available cash, these, set at intervals, 
furnish a working basis that will suggest 
to the worker yearly additions. 

Then, here and there, to flourish over 
the wire, supports must be all the hardy 
vines obtainable; vines that will bloom 
in their season, and vines that never 


forth, and the evergreens took on a fresher 
tint of green. 

Then came the early stars of the jessa- 
mine, the golden bells of the laburnum, 
and the forsythias; later, the purple and 
white wistarias; the white and lavender 
lilacs came for service on Decoration Day, 
and their cousin, the syringa, arrived for 
the June picnics, and was soon followed 
by the old-fashioned cinnamon and blush 
roses. Then came the lowbush white 
rose, the masses of the running roses, the 
early red prairies, and the later “‘ram- 
blers’”” of crimson, white and ‘yellow. 
How the masses glowed and vied with the 
green-and-gold mottled vines and varie- 
gated leafed shrubs, each mass seeming 
a third larger than it was the year before. 

Then came September, and certain 
masses of long-drawn-out greennesses on 
the fence changed in a day to long, fleecy 
whitenesses, a mass of star-like bridal 
draperies that filled the air with their 
perfume. ° 

Here and there glowed clumps of the 
double, silken-tissued hollyhocks, the 
stately, purple-hued altheas, domes of 
big-flowered hydrangeas. 
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Photograph No. 1 is a view of the Genesee river and bridge at Rochester, N. Y., the home of Green’s Fruit Grower, a city of 225,000 inhabitants surrounded by the most productive farms ‘and orchards of 


No. 2 is a photograph taken from the porch of C. A. 
lower photographs, are views in Highland park near the home of C. 


Green’s home at Rochester, N. Y., showing a group of ornamental trees and shrubs with the hor e chestnut in the foreground. No.3 and 4, the 
A. Green, editor of,Green’s Fruit Grower, showing rhododendrons, azaleas and other flowering plants. 





Some grocery stores are perfectly 
tboninable as far as sanitary conditions 
ae concerned. If your local trader does 
tot keep things clean and healthy, quit 
dealing with him. Furthermore, let him 
know the reason. 

One of the surest-ways to keep money 
out of both the bank and pocket is to let 
the farm machinery set out in all kinds 
of weather. This shortens the life more 
than actual usage. 

¢ man who does not put his very best 
“lort into his work, whatever it is, cheats 
his family, belittles himself as a workman, 
ind is not the right type of a fellow to 
make the best citizen. 

ou may have passed farmhouses where 
rh dog ran out and chased your team 
or half « mile barking for dear life. You 
iehtly declared him a nuisance. Any 
“8 Can casily be broken of this bad habit. 
" ork while the day lasts, but when 
at comes be prepared to rest. Supper 
Mould mark the end of labor for both 
an and beast, excepting emergency 
ae: "his method puts everybody in 
a eondition for the following day. 
Piety doubt there is a lot of dirt carried 
om the street into the house, for the 


with a master known to be cruel or in- 
different. 

Most every farmer occasionally has a 
feeling that he must try some other farm. 
He believes his own to be far from satis- 
factory. Before making such a change 
compare the two places with the greatest 
care. Perhaps the old place has advan- 
tages and resources which have not been 
fully- appreciated. 

Any io will do more work through the 
week if he knows that Saturday afternoon 
is his for pastime. He should not be dis- 
appointed at the last minute by being 
compelled to work. Only a few doses 
like this is sufficient to sour the best dis- 
position in the world. It pays to keep 
the boys on the farm and this is one of 
the ways. 

——$-$ 


Artistic Fencing. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

That a twisted wire fence and its un- 
painted posts may become a thing of 
beauty as well as mere use, may become a 
joy that will be green and fresh all the 
year round, sounds a bit more improbable 
than the facts warrant. 


bloom, but, so long as a leaf is left upon 
them, will glow like a mass of flowers with 
their wealth of mottled yellow, white, 
green, and bronze foliage. 

Each year these masses need more room, 
and care must be taken not to set the 
varieties too thickly at first. One must 
think of the final result, and leave at 
least fifteen feet of space between the 
various running plants, that each may 
become a mass, @ distinguishable quan- 
tity, before meeting and mingling with 
its neighbors at the right and left. Other- 
wise, the different varieties cannot be 
sufficiently localized to bring out all their 
beauties, and the result will be too mixed 
for real beauty. 

Clumps of weigelia, the Japanese quince, 
ilacs, syringas—every known flowering 
bush or shrub—are set closely to the 
fencing between the masses of running 
vines. 

Is the idea clear in the mind of the 
reader? Then perhaps the list of plants 
that bloomed on last year’s fence may be 
acceptable, as suggesting what. one’s own 
possibilities may be. 

In early spring, the ivies put out their 
buds, the shrubbery grew pink-tinted 
long before a leaf could hope ‘to burst 


To all these possible charms were 
added, here and there, a wealth of the 
ampelopsis, or so-called Boston Ivy, and 
the Virginia creeper, both becoming, 
gorgeous with the frst frost. 





oe 
Light and Dark Honey. 

Honey contains more or less, according 
to what kinds of plants it has been gather- 
ed from, coloring matter. The dark, 
rich buckwheat honey contains about the 
most of all kinds produced in this country. 
Several kinds of honey produced in the 
tropics are said to be even darker than 
that from the buckwheat plant. Honey 
from white clover and basswood trees 
contains very little coloring matter. In 
fact, when pure, that is, when no honey 
from another source has been mixed with 
it this honey will be nearly water-white 
Color is no indication of the quality of 
honey. This is generally believed, though 
for light honey commands about one-half 
more in price than that from the buck- 
wheat plant. Why this is so I don’t know, 
unless it is due to the fact that most dark- 
colored honey is produced during a time of 
the year when it can not be well ripened 
by the bees. This makes it deficient in 
fine flavor. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”* said Napoleon, 





The Mountain Ash. 

This is a tree which in times past was 
more frequently planted for ornament 
than most other trees. In those early 
days if a man desired to beautify his 
grounds by the planting of trees he was 
apt to select the mountain ash. I re- 
member that my older brother volunteered 
to plant shade trees around the village 
church and that he selected the mountain 
ash. It is a beautiful tree but particu- 
larly so when filled with its marvelous 
load of bright red fruit. This fruit 
appears early in the season and often 
continues on the trees during winter. 
The foliage of the mountain ash is attrac- 
tive also. It is not so long lived as many 
of our forest trees. It can be made more 
beautiful by heading in the top by cutting 
off in the early years a portion of the new 
growth. There are many home grounds 
on which the mountain ash could be 
appropriately planted and where it would 
be an object of perpetual beauty. 


| ee 
The Oasis. 


There are bright spots on the desert 
known as oasis. These fruitful and shady 
spots are to the traveler something like 
islands in the sea. Attractive spots mid 
a great expansive waste. When I think 
of the many hundred farms marvelously 
productive but without a home supply 
of fruits, I cannot help thinking of these 
places as in a certain sense deserts. 

When I see among these many farms 
perhaps one out of a hundred which has 
an attractive fruit graden and an orchard 
of apples, peach, plum and pear I cannot 
help looking <TH this little example of 
thrift and intelligence as an oasis in the 
midst of a desert. I want to repeat here 
what I have often said, and so often 
repeated, which is that fruits judiciously 
planted and cared for are the most: pro- 
fitable préducts of the soil, but that those 
fruits which are for the home supply have 
proved far more profitable than fruits 
grown for commercial purposes 








o---——- 
A Remarkable Cherry Tree. 


When I moved on to my city place I 
found there a black eherry tree seem- 
ingly about fifty years old. I was told 
by the former owner that this cherry tree 
had never failed to bear a full crop of 
cherries as long as he had known the 
place. I have been on this place about 
twenty years and this cherry tree has not 
failed to produce a good crop of cherries 
each year for these twenty years. A 
notable feature in regard to this tree is, 
that while the cherries are eatable before 
they are entirely black they will hang 
upon the tree for a month and continue 
slowly to increase in size and beauty. 
I consider this long keeping feature of 
this cherry tree something remarkable, 
since sweet cherries are usually considered 
a perishable product; even a slight shower 
in warm summer ‘weather causes them to 

- decay on the tree. This cherry closely 
* resembles the Black Tartarian, but there 
are those who seem to think there is a 
slight difference between the varieties in 
appearance, and that this is a longer 
keeping variety. I am not sure that the 
Black Tartarian was known 70 years ago 
when this tree was planted. ; 





i atin 
The Medicine Man. 


The Indians of this country make much 
of the medicine man. He is next in im- 
ortance to the chief of the tribe. He is 
ull of mystery and appeals to the super- 
stitious. He often effects cures in a 
strange and unaccountable manner, for 
we are so constituted that when we believe 
that something has been done that should 
produce a cure, we at once feel recuperated 
although really in fact nothing has been 
done except incantations. This indicates 
the effect of mind on bodily ills. What- 
soever we think, whatsoever we believe, 
whatsoever we have great faith in is 
helpful, whether it is real or imaginary. 
I have great respect for the modern 
doctor. He is often a martyr to his pro- 
fession, giving up his life in many in- 
stances in his efforts to heal others. My 
family physician lost his life by poison 
entering a wound made by the prick of a 
pin while he was performing a surgical 
operation, but great as is my respect for 
doctors I cannot but suspect that there 
are times when slight and harmless decep- 
tions seem to be necessary in bettering 
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the ailing. Sick people even though they 
are strong-minded when well are apt to 
be feeble-minded when sick, therefore 
they cannot feel satisfied unless the doctor 
leaves them some form of medicine, when 
the doctor may know in his own mind that 
no medicine is necessary. In such cases 
it would seem to many to be excusable if 
the doctor should leave a few harmless 
pellets containing nothing more serious 
than crumbs of bread. 


O----— 

The Eternal Yearning. 
_ There are many things which humanity 
is yearning for continually. We yearn 
for love, for applause, for wealth, and 
lastly and most emphatically, we have an 
eternal yearning for the ownership of 
land. There are multitudes of people in 
the world who think they could be made 
happy by the ownership of a farm. 

Yes, I will concede that most people 
have a poetic idea of farm life which is 
above and beyond reality, but after we 
concede this we can say that there is much 
that is desirable in farm life and much 
that attracts the overburdened, over- 
worked and fast aging city man. 

In my travels as I sit in the lobby of the 
big hotels in New York, Philadelphia or 
Washington, I often hear men telling their 





All dwarf trees should be clipped back 
every season, removing nearly all of the 
new growth. Otherwise the dwarf trees 
will grow too large and top heavy and 
may bend over or break off. 


—-) 
The Old Sawmill. 

The picturesque sawmills of old times 
which were scattered broadcast through- 
out this country are now simply memories. 
When this country was more largely 
covered with forests and transportation by 
railroad was inadequate it was rhea A 
that each locality should be supplied wit. 
homemade lumber cut up by the local 
sawmill. 

How well I remember the old fashioned 
sawmill with its miniature pond and 
cascade and the big piles of saw logs lying 
on either side of the road nearby in my 
pathway to and from the district school 
of my childhood days. I never lost 
interest in the sturdy men who rolled the 
logs with hand spikes onto the bridging 
that led from the hilltop to their posi- 
tions on the platform which conveyed 
them to the sharp teeth of the large and 
rapid-moving upright saw, which has been 
discarded of late years. : 

The brook that supplied power for this 
old sawmill has almost disappeared. 
When I was a child it was well stocked 
with fish and was a clear running stream 
both summer and winter. Now in the 
summertime no water is running there. 

The disappearance of these old local 
sawmills te Bs of the depletion not only 
of waterpower but of our forests, one of 
our great inheritances, one of the notable 
beautifiers of the landscape, intended b 
the Creator to be perpetual but whic 
has been-but transitory. 

O-_--— 
The Old Inn. 


We have read descriptions of the 
ron a inns by Dickens, Walter Scott 
and other great writers. What a romance 
these men have thrown over the inn of 
old times. I think it is Shakespeare who 
tells of ‘‘taking mine ease at mine inn.” 














The pet pony drawing the lawn mower at the home of the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. The 
building shown on the cut is the office of Green’s Fruit Grower. 





companions about having a farm and 
having planted on the farm orchards of 
peach, pear, plum and cherry, and how 
things are thriving, how the trees are 
growing and what the prospects are for 
profit, but one can easily suspect that 
profit is in fact not the prime mover in 
the city man’s operations on the farm. 

How natural that we should inherit a 
tendency to farm ownership and farm 
life. We inherit a tendency to fish and 
hunt for the reason that our forefathers 
fished and hunted for hundreds or thou- 
sands of generations back into the past 
ages. Why then should we not inherit a 
taste for farming since farming has been 
the pursuit of our ancestors for a hundred 
thousand years or more. 
nv 

Dwarf Fruit Trees. 

Of late years considerable has been 
said about planting dwarf apple trees. 
For commercial planting I lieve not 
recommended dwarf apple trees. There 
is a small orchard of dwarf apple trees on 
the farm of Joseph Harris, just west of 
Rochester, N.Y., with which I am familiar. 
Though this little orchard is moderately 
successful, it does not lead others to 
further large planting of this kind of tree. 

If one has a small garden in a village 
or city a few dwarf apple trees there will 
be curiosities. ‘Since these dwarf trees 
bear fruit at an early age they will ever 
be interesting for the small planter. 

Dwarf pear trees are a far better propo- 
sition than dwarf apple trees. arf 
pear trees have been proved to be pro- 
fitable for the commercial planter. Dwarf 
pear trees are also desirable for the 
garden even where planted three feet 
apart in the rows. They will bear early 
and continue to bear for many years. 








The tap room of the ancient inn is de- 
scribed as a cheery place by which the 
comforts of home are far surpassed. 
Such is the impression conveyed in the 
entrancing expressions of Jack Falstaff 
and his merry companions in the inns of 
England. Of late years the inn or tavern 
has been condemned by temperance 
reformers. Instead of being a rival of 
the home in good cheer and merry con- 
versation it is depicted as the doorway 
to hell. : 

When I was a boy on the farm I cannot 
remember that I was ever admonished 
not to enter the village tavern but the 
influence of my teaching was such that 
I did not need to be warned not to visit 
such places, therefore I was seldom seen 
at the village tavern, although I visited 
the village almost daily for the mail and 
for other purposes. It was hinted that 
gambling was encouraged at the village 
tavern. As I passed to and fro I could 
see seated upon the porch the topers of 
the town, who arising late in the morning 
meandered to the tavern. At noon the 
meandered home for dinner, after whic 
they returned immediately to the tavern 
porch to remain until supper time. After 
supper they again returned to the barroom 
to remain until late at night, accomplish- 
ing each day worse than nothing. The 
lives of these men have ever been a warn- 
ing to me to avoid the flowing bowl. 
About the only time I visited the village 
tavern was when some small traveling 
show was given in the tavern hall. 
remember on one occasion a man and his 
wife gave a musiéal entertainment there. 
As I was only twelve years old I expected 
to get into the show at half price, but the 
accomplished lady who was doorkeeper 
diplomatically said that I was no boy, 





but a full grown man, which tickled ns’ 


so that I gladly paid full price for th. 
privilege of entering. The event of th 
day at our village tavern in old times y 
the arrival at six p. m. of the great 
coach, which, drawn i four stalwar; 
horses, boomed into the village ea¢, 
afternoon in a cloud of dust. 
—_—— oO" 

A Bashful Boy. 

Those who have not been afflicted with 
the disease of bashfulness cannot imagine 
the —- experienced by the bashfy) 
boy. There may be bashful girls. I haye 
not seen them and know but little of they 
experience, but I have been a bashful 
and I am familiar with his sufferings, 

_ On one occasion a few guests wer 
invited to my father’s house for the 
evening meal. My cousin and myself 
had not entered the parlor where oy 
guests were assembled. I was dreading 
my entrance to this room of stiffness and 
sobriety and praying that I might do and 
say the right t ing. After some little 
delay my cousin boldly stalked into the 

arlor as though he had not, the slighteg; 
ear or apprehension. I marveled at his 
courage and timidly followed after him 
ensconcing myself in as secluded a. seat as 
possible. I had been driving in the wind 
on the day that our company came, and 
when I sat at table with them or in the 
reception room my face burned as though 
hot coals were surrounding it, and this 
fact added seriously to my embarrass. 


ment. 

Why is it that we are apt to be con. 
strained, self-conscious and embarrassed 
when surrounded by our friends who have 
not the slightest evil designs upon us? 
Why is it that when we are asked to 
address an audience we are apt.to lose our 
presence of mind and sometimes almost 
to lose consciousness and to forget all that 
we are expected to set forth in our speech? 
When I see people upon the platform ad- 
dressing large conventions, or see actors 
or singers upon the stage entirely self- 
possessed, I marvel at their courage and 
say to myself that it must be that I ama 
bashful man. 

——_— 


Interesting Inquiries. 


As editor of Green’s Fruit Grower I am 
continually asked certain questions which 
are of great interest to those who write 
me. One of these questions is—Why do 
not the trees I have planted bear fruit 
earlier after planting? 

My reply is that the faster a tree grows 
the later it comes into fruit bearing. 
Therefore anything that retards the 
growthof the tree, such as partial gnawing 
of the bark of the trunk, or tearing off the 
bark by running against it with a wagon, 
or wiring branches so that as the branch 
grows the wire will sink into the bark, 
will cause the tree to come into immediate 
bearing. But don’t worry. Trees as 3 
rule come into bearing early enough and 
often too early for their welfare. I advise 
readers not to take artificial means to 
bring fruit trees into early bearing. 

Another question often asked is: Why 
do some of my trees grow fast while others 
grow slowly or do not grow at all? Some 
of these writers state they have placed 
stable manure in the bottom of the hole 
in which their trees were planted and that 
stable manure came into contact with 
the roots of the trees. Where this fatal 
mistake was made it cannot be expected 
that trees will grow or even live. It 8 
not safe to use any manure or fetilizer 
abovt the roots of trees at planting 
But after the trees are planted a big 
forkful of stable manure shouhi be seat- 
tered over the surface of the ground as 
far as the roots of the tree extend. _ 

I am often asked ‘what varieties to 
recommend for ‘certain localities in this 
or other more distant states. As a rule 
hy can learn best about this question 

y inquiry of fruit growers in your own 
locality or your State Experiment Station 
who should know more about varieties 
than I do who live so far away. 

I am sometimes asked if I recommend 
such apples as Lady apple and Pomme 


Grise. These apples, though of good 
quality, are remarkably small. I do not 
recommend these two.varieties. If read- 


ers want a small apple they cannot do 
better than to plant the Fameuse, some 
times known as the Snow apple, which 
beautiful and of high quality. Or plant 
the McIntosh Red, which is a seedling 
of Fameuse and larger. 


—_—_——-O""= 


Washington Apple Trees Come Into 
Bearing. 

More than a million apple trees, covel 
ing 18,750 acres, came into bearing ts 
year in Washington, according to SW 
tistics compiled by the State Department 
of Agriculture, says the Spokane Spoke® 
man-Review. These were plantings ° 
1909, with a deduction of 10 per cent. 10 
trees that failed to come to maturity. 

During each of the next three yeu® 
almost double this acreage will come int 
bearing, plantings of 1910, 1911 and 
having amounted to an average of 2; 
000 trees per year. 
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No Gardens. 


A drive through the farming community 
jn nearly any direction .will disclose a 
jsmentablle lack of good gardens, says 
Wisconsin Horticulture. Why is it? There 
is athing het will add more to the com- 
fort and health of a family than a good 
garden, and there is certainly no excuse 
for a farmer’s family to be without one. 

Most farmers have, hidden away some- 
where back of the house, a small. plot 
where there will be a feeble attempt made 
to have @ garden, but the results ‘are so 
meager a8 to be pathetic. We have heard 
men remark that they would like to have 
a garden with all kinds of vegetables and 
berries, but the wife would not bother to 
cook them, giving as a reason that it took 
too much time to prepare peas and snap 
beans, and it was too hot to pick berries. 
It is hard work to do these things, but 
what of the pleasure of having the family 
sit down to a table supplied with these 
dainties? Itis certainly worth all the 


cost. : 

The labor need not fall entirely on one 
member of the family, as the children 
ean be ont Canam to be interested in 
helping at the work in the garden, also in 
preparing the products for the table. 

It does not require a very large plot to 
supply the needs of the average family 
as the small early things can be planted 
in rows close together and when they are 
gone the space can be repulverized and 
set to late celery or cabbage or sewed to 
turnips, and being kept in a constant state 
of cultivation no weeds can get a chance 
to grow. 

There should be a liberal supply of 
fruit of all kinds, both for immediate use 
and for — 

We frequently hear the remark from 

ople who own broad acres, ‘‘We never 

ve any garden to speak of.’’ Why? 


e— oo" 
Orchard Crops. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
C. H. Trott, Me. 

Washington County, Maine, was never 
famed especially for its fruit, but Char- 
lotte, a town some fifteen miles back from 
the salt water, has — that apples of 
the first grade can grown in this lo- 
cality,—and if they can be raised with 

rofit here they can be anywhere in these 

nited States. Henry Sprague for half 
a century demonstrated what a man far 
from markets can do with an old apple 
orchard for a starter. The trees of his 
father were many of them tall and spind- 
ling, hard for the pickers to climb, dan- 
gerous, insect-infested, and with a large 
percentage betonging to the refuse class,— 
or cider-apple class, little, sour, bitter, 
ungrafted fruit. an investigating 
turn of mind, Mr. Sprague constantly 
studied his subject. When he took the 
farm, which consisted largely of rambling 
orchard, he gradually began thinning 
out the branches, a few each year, pruning 
the trees to a more symmetrical shape, 
and gradually setting out new varieties, 
which he trimmed to a low growth, thus 
saving on the pickers’ bill, as a low- 
growing tree can be stripped of its fruit 
in half the time a tall tree can be divested 
of its crop. 

He learned to graft, and made his trees 

ield high- tad fruit, planning largely 
or apples that would keep until the next 
spring, with a result that many varieties 
would keep until the trees bore again. 
Fruit sold in the ae commands half 
as much again as the fall price. He kept 
planting and grafting until his orchard 
comprised about 1400 trees, and learned 
to set near one another only such varieties 
as he wished to share each other’s quali- 
ties. One experiment in which he de- 
lighted was to graft one tree with different 
varieties on the two opposite sides, and 
watch them,—widely differing naturally— 
grow to resemble each other jn appearance 
and taste. He attributed the change to 
inter-pollinization. 

Hogs in the orchard too have been one 
of his experiments, testing a certain 
corner at a time, with the verdict that 
the rich droppings render the fruit larger 
and juicier, but with less keeping resist- 
ance than fruit produced in a plot less 
highly fertilized. At times he has turned 
the orchard into a vegetable garden, but 
reported that unless heavily manured 
the vegetables took from the ground 
nourishment needed for the trees. One 
potato crop, proving a failure, was turned 
in, stalks Ls all, as the result of reading 

at potato tops make good fertilizer. 
He laughed at the idea that they con- 
tribute y= nutriment to pay for 
the trouble, but announced himself a 
convert to the virtues of sweet clover, 
Whose succulent roots, dying every other 

ar, rotated with the plowed-under 
oot-high top-growth, at least thirty tons 

0 the acre, in his opinion of the richest 

of fertilizer. Cultivation around 
tree roots has ever been his recom- 
hendation for every second year at least, 
and wood ashes suglien near the trunks 
2 economy. Apple trees, and ev 
er tree-crop, he has always contended, 
er as much from droughts and from 
Severe winters, as the grass crops do. 
Sweet clover, according to his researches, 
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with its bacteria-collecting roots gathers 
the nitrogen (which he ever terms “pro- 
tien’) and stores up humus to guard 
against dry weather. Half a bushel to 
the acre he gives as the first year’s seed 
measure, broadcasting like any fine seed, 
after manuring as heavily as for any 
other legume, but uses no innoculating 
methods, stating that sweet clover inocu- 
lates itself, and therefore is more service- 
able than alfalfa and possesses the addi- 
tional merit of larger roots, perishing 
every alternate season for land-nourish- 
ment and while the tops keep on reseeding 
and making the stand permanent like a 
perennial growth. 
THINNING THE SURPLUS CROP. 

Another hobby of his has always been 
the thinning out of the surplus crop on 
heavily bearing years, asthere are then 
more even harvests with fewer ‘‘off years.”’ 
The only bar to this practice is the size 


picking on dry days to insure against 
decay—inducing dampness.—these are 
some of the essentials discovered for 
success at harvest time. He has tried 
selling to commission men by wholesale 
on the trees, but, being a natural peddler, 
he found it more profitable, even at a 
distance of twelve, twenty, and thirty- 
five miles from his respective markets, 
to retail his own, having regular gilt-edge 
customers in the three towns, with regular 
days nearly the year through, on which 
to serve them. On those dates he drives 
to the objective point, his wife at home 
with hired help shipping the apples to 
him by freight. He sells from door to 
door, from his team, by the peck, dozen, 
barrel, bushel, or by the single apple 
averaging a dollar a barrel the orchard 
through, above the price offered by the 
commissionmen,—after deducting all ex- 
penses.’ 











Photograph of a mixed plantation of orchard trees, blackberry, currant and strawberry near Medina, N.Y. 





of the orchard and the impossibility of 
always securing efficient hired help to go 
over the trees and pluck off all the excess 
fruit at the start. 

Another ruinious negligence, he be- 
lieves, is the laxity of some orchardists 
in allowing broken and dead branches 
to remain on the tree’, sapping the life 
of the tree, demanding as much expendi- 
ture of vitality as bearing limbs and 
suckers... Windfalls, wormy apples un- 
timely dropping are never allowed to 
remain on the ground, where he says the 
worm escapes and again infests the tree 
and good fruit. Hogs and poultry in the 
orchard are beneficial if for no other 
reason than to keep the surface clean of 
such debris; but the many other irons 
in his fire were one by one discarded for 
lack of time to attend to side lines. The 
harvesting season when it has been his 
lifelong practice to retail all the fruit, 
leaving the good wife to superintend the 
pickers, demands every minute, to the 
neglect of any stock the premises_have 
from time to time maintained. Hired 
help of the ordinary kind will shake the 
trees when the employer’s back is turned, 
and fall fruit will not stand dents and 
bruises. Hence, the Spragues found 
neighbors cheaper help, at an increase of 
salary, than ordinary strange employees, 
and women far more careful than men. 
Baskets with hooks tied to the handles 


yor attaching to the branches and leaving 


the pickers’ hands free; light, portable 
ladders, one with hooks at top for safety, 
others three legged to raise or lower by 
a hinged device; bushel boxes of slats to 
admit the air and for lightness in moving 
around; a dark, dry, cool cellar of cement; 


Other ways of working up the vroduct 
have been tried, such as preserving, can- 
ning, drying a. home, but have been dis- 
carded on account of the difficulty in 
securing sufficient capable help to do the 
work by hand in the heme kitchen during 
the rush season. This same shortage of 
help discouraged the growth of “‘summer 
apples,’ fruit ripening from August on 
cesteads the autumn and early perishable. 
Apples that will keep till spring give 
peddling for him in moderation for many 
months, he can put out a better class of 
goods, take his time about it with less 
outlay, and not overwork his life-partner. 
Small fruits have been undertaken along 
with the principle line, but went the way 
of the live stock. Barn manure, as an 
application atop the ground is advanta- 
geous, not only for its nourishing quality, 
but because it conserves moisture, but 
had to be lost when the cattle were abol- 
ished. 

Bone meal and potash, a pound of each 
to a tree, was one year applied, after the 
root-cultivation around trunks, harrowed 
in, and a mulch of straw that had been 
used for cattle: bedding, spread over it. 
That year, also an off apple year, the 
trees were overloaded with over-sized 
fruit. As the trees became badly infested 
with numerous kinds of pests, he burned 
over this mulch, weeds, and grass, but 
finally decided that an injury, except for 
the ashes he thus gained for fertilizer. 
The fight with insects and other parasites 
has gone merrily on through the years, 
and the ground is not their breeding place. 
Witchgrass was a bit of a nuisance at the 
start, but its roots, turned up in the fall, 
winter-killed, and proved a help with 


its humus-gathering, enriching dead roots. 

Mr. Sprague got the art of apple picking 
down to an exact science. The apple, 
he says, is ripe when the stem will snap off 
short at the first joint. But be sure it 
is at the joint, for if that is broken nearer 
the apple, instead of unhinging, next 
year’s apple bud is gone. Take the apple 
in the hand and snap with the thumb. 
Allow no leaves to mingle with the fruit, 
to cause decay, and permit no wormy or 
bruised fruit with the sound apples. 
Place the apples one by one in basket— 
not a pail,—avoiding dropping or trying 
to grasp and pinch a handful. Work upa 
fancy trade, and serve unblemished fruit. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 
Relation of Bee-Keeping to Horti- 
culture. The Greatest Value of 
Bees Not Fully Realized. 

Outside of the bee-keeping world the 
great majority of people think that the 
only benefit humanity receives from bees 
is the production of honey and wax. It 
is not generally known nor even under- 
stood that bees were created not so much 
for the purpose of gathering the delicious 
sweet for mankind, as for carrying the 
pollen grains from one flower to another, 
so that these may bear fruit and seed. 
The real economical value of the bees is 
to be found in the work of fertilizing and 
cross-fertilizing seed and fruit-bearing 
plants so valuable to man; the honey and 
wax is secondary. 

Comparative anatomy and physiology 
between animal and plant life is one of. 
nature’s most interesting studies. Animals 
have a skeleton, so does the tree in its 
cellulose tissue; animals have a skin, so 
does vegetation in its bark; animals have 
a circulation, lungs, and digestive fer- 
ments; the tree presents corresponding 
organs and functions in the flow of its sap, 
in the respiration and transpiration of its 
leaves, and in the digestive function of its 
diastase ferment. Stronger still is the 
analogy when we come to the study of 
the anatomy and physiology of the gen- 
erative organs. The sex organs exist in 
plants and flowers very much as in animals 
and fertilization before fruitage is as 
absolute in one as in the other. In some 
species the male and female organs are 
found on different plants, as in the mul- 
berry; again, these organs will be found 
in different flowers on the same growth, 
as in the common rag weed, also some- 
times called bitter weed, or hog weed. 
Here the stamens and pistils occupy two 
distinct and entirely unlike flower. Com- 
mon corn is another example of this class 
of plants that bears the sex organs in 
different flowers on the same growth. In 
the great majority of instances both 
organs are found in the same flower. 
No matter what the arrangement may be 
it is absolutely necessary that vhe pollea 
grains from the anther or the male part 
of the blossom reach the pistil, the female 
part of another. 


The pollination or fertilization of 
plants is brought about in two ways; 
first, by the wind; second, by insects. 
Plants whose flowers are small and incon- 
spicuous as the willows, pines, oaks, and 
birches have very light and dry pollen, 
which in favorable weather may be blown 
about and pollinate many flowers, but 
often the wind is ineffective on account 
of the pollens being sticky by reason of 
moisture in the air in the form of rain, 
heavy dew or fog. Most of the flowers, 
however, are not of the ‘“‘wind bearing”’ 
type and require some other agents than 
the wind to carry the pollen, and these 
agents are the insects. 


_——0--—_" 
NEW LIFE. 
Found in Change to Right Food. 


After one suffers for months from acid 
dyspepsia, sour stomach, and then finds 
the remedy is in getting the right kind of 
food, it is something to speak about. 

AN. Y. lady aad her young son had 
such an experience and she wants others 
to know how to get relief. She writes: 

“For about fifteen months my little 
boy and myself had suffered with sour 
stomach. We were unable to retain 
much of anything we ate. 

“After suffering in this way for so long 
I decided to consult a specialist in stomach 
diseases. Instead of prescribing drugs, 
he put us both on Grape-Nuts and we 
began to improve immediately. 

“Tt was the key to a new life. I found 
we had been eating too much heavy food 
which we could not digest. In a few 
weeks after commencing Grape-Nuts, 
I was able to do my house work: I wake 
in the morning with a clear head and feel 
rested and have no sour stomach. My 
boy sleeps well and wakes with a laugh. 

‘We have regained our lost weight and 
continue to eat Grape-Nuts for both the 
morning and evening meals. We are well 
and happy and owe it to Grape-Nuts.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville.” in pkgs. “‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full cf human 
interest. 
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The Pheasants:—We have been out 
with a pail well filled with corn and wheat 
and fed the pheasants. Rather a hard 
time for these birds this winter and we 
think they are worth giving a little atten- 
tion. Did you ever examine the crop of 
a pheasant? If so, and you are a farmer 
or a fruit grower you will ever be inter- 
ested in them and desire to have as many 
as possible about the place. Pull up the 
corn? Yes, a little, but there’s only a 
week or two that they do damage, for at 
least fifty weeks of the year they do you 
good. 

Ashes and Hen Waste:—Now is the 
time of year when we receive letters and 
word over the telephone saying: ‘‘We 
have a lot of wood ashes and cleanings cf 
hen house, when will you send for them?”’ 
Our reply is invariably: ‘‘Will send for 
material in a few days.” These are 
valuable fertilizers and we wonder why 
so many dispose of them whereas if judi- 
ciously applied they would bring much 
better returns than the 10 to 15 cents per 
bushel which we pay for them. Speaking 
of applying;—several years ago as I was 
leaving for a few days I left word with a 
workman to draw the cleanings of hen- 
house and scatter it thinly over a wheat- 
field. When I returned I ascertained that 
he found three loads. I then went to see 
how many acres he had gone over and 
what was my surprise to find about one- 
fourth of an acre only had received the 
three loads. Well it could not be picked 
up. ‘It was clear the man didn’t know 
what a thin dressing of hen manure meant, 
so the best of it had to be made. The 
summer fortunately was dry, the wheat 
where the fertilizer was all went down 
but was not a total loss. The effects of 
that dressing is seen every year. The 
three loads should have been distributed 
over about three acres. 


Banana Apples:—Wrapped in paper 
the specimens were, about Dec. Ist last— 
beauties too—but the children found 
them. Baldwin, Greening, Spy and Gilli- 
flower looked good, but not so good as 
those wrapped Bananas, so when I went 
into the cellar to get half a dozen to show 
and to feast my friends the other day 
there,was nothing but wrapping papers. 
“Don’t biame the children’, says the 
good wife, aad my answer was “Well I 
guess not. Those children would have 
deserved a whipping had they left such 
fine apples as the Banana alone. I should 
have put them beyond their reach.” 


A Wise Man who is both a fruit lover 
and a friend of the birds was some what 
worried last season because the beloved 
robins and orioles persisted in feasting 
daily on his favorite sweet cherries. 
There was only one cherry tree and the 
birds seemed to recognize the owner as 
their friend and really took more than a 
fair share seemingly. This spring you 
will find half a dozen trees set out in the 
vicinity of that old cherry tree—all sweet 
cherries—for the owner says, ‘Sweet 
cherrries I want, sweet cherries the birds 
want, and I propose to grow enough so 
that they can have their fill and I have 
mine too.”’ 


Delayed Pleasures:—An English Ex- 
change of March 4th issue, in the garden- 
ing column, reads: ‘‘By the time this 
issue gets into the hands of our readers 
many of the flowering shrubs will be 
through blooming and can be safely 
pruned.”” What do you think of that! 
And here we have all the pleasures of 
blooming time to look forward to, while 
those Britishers have only a memory left, 
and a few cut back bushes. 


Protect the Birds:—Now is the time 
to kill off the cats that persisted in stalk- 
ing the birds last season, to put up’here 
and there a nesting house for the blue- 
birds, and to talk to the hired man and 
the children about the value of the birds. 
If this talk is given carefully you will 
not have to discharge the man, or whip 
3 children, for the birds’ nests will be 
safe. 


Winter Has Passed:—Here in New 
York state it was a genuine winter, 
especially the latter part of it. Some of 
us suffered too, not much in body perhaps 
but in pocket. Extra loads of coal were 
needed to keep the house warm, and what 
a fruit grower and flower lover feels most, 
some of us lost (or bad severely damaged) 
some fruit trees owing to mice girdling; 
breaking of limbs by snow drifts, an 
rows of roses or specimen bushes injured 
by severe freezing. But when we come 
to consider, we see that in most cases we 


were to blame somewhat in not taking 
average precautions by banking the trees 
and covering the bushes. The peach buds 
suffered, so that a light crop of fruit is 
looked for. Every peach grower knows 
that the peach crop is not a sure one but 
is willing to take risks because he realizes 
that usually one good crop pays wellfor 
the trees, labor and the land they occupy. 
Fortunate indeed have been the peach 
growers of New York state as it is a 
number of years since the trees were 
injured owing to severe winter weather. 
The English Sparrow:—I was glad to 
read in the March issue the notes by W. P. 
Hainsworth in defense of this bird. Years 
ago I put myself on record as a friend of 
the aggressive little rascal, and do not 
desire to withdraw my friendship. Aggres- 
sive,—yes surely, so are some people. 
They do things we had hardly expected 


After great economy and self ‘sacrifice 
in paying for this land he found he did 
not have a good title and was obliged to 
relinquish his claim to the land. 

A neighbor of mine owned a little farm 
and had lived upon it nearly all his life 
time. When he became very old some 
one appeared with a mortgage on the 
farm on which interest had accumulated 
so that the mortgage and accumulated 
interest amounted to more than the farm 
would sell for. At the age of eighty 
years this unfortunate neighbor was 
compelled to move away from his farm 
home and take up his residence in the 
poorhouse. 

No one should assume that a neighbor 
or friend who has lived upon a farm for 
twenty or more years is the actual owner. 
In buying land great caution should be 
taken not only to learn whether it is 
fertile and desirable in many respects, 
but one should secure the services of a 
competent lawyer who would make a 
thorough search to learn whether the 
title to be conveyed is as it should be and 
to learn whether there are any incum- 
brances upon the property or flaws in 
the title. A competent lawyer is in 
position to learn definitely whether a 
clear title can be given to any track of 
land. 

—_—O-_—- 

Good Words for New York State. 

The American Cultivator of Boston, 
Mass., when calling the attention of its 





Moisture. 


Of what should the fruit-grower’s pro. 
gram of cultivation consist? In ‘th 
spring his oe is to get his soil labors. 
tory in working condition as early 4. 

ossible. Todo this he plows the orchard 
and, says Indiana Farmer. The plowip 
of the ground does several things. ]j 
lowers the water-table; it increases the 
water reservoir; it allows the air to per. 
meate; it encourages the nutrifying pro. 
cess. While as a rule the plow should be 
the first implement introduced in the 
orchard in the spring, there are conditions 
which prohibit its use. In spring it no; 
only releases and tends to remove go} 
water, but it adds to the soil’s capacity 
for holding water. In the summer the 
energies of the fruit-grower should be 
directed to saving as much moisture ag 
well drained land will naturally hold. 
The disc harrow is probably the most 
effective implement to follow the ploy, 
This pulverizes the clods and leaves the 
land in good condition for the smoothing 
harrow which should follow the disc. 

The primary objects of name. are to 
save moisture and release plant-food 
rather than to kill weeds. A farmer may 
ask, ‘‘ should I use the cultivator just 
often enough to ry down weeds?” 
Weed growth may not be looked upon as 
a reliable guide on the matter of culti- 
vating. The character of the soil and the 
amount of rainfall together form a much 











How to make life attractive to the children of a family ora community is a serious problem not easily solved, 
attracted to the shores of the river. Most people are interested in running streams or lakes but there is always 
laces unless some older person is with them to prevent accidents. 
ocation. If the dwelling is located in a valley it cannot make such an attractive home as it would if the dwelling were located on a rise of ground. If the location is 
on the top of a steep hill it wou'd be objectionable on account of winds in winter. i 


In buying a rural home attention shoul 


the place well supplied with small fruits, also with peach, pear, plum, apple and quince. 


Much can be done to make home attractive for both old and 





ger 


young people by having 





they would. Chatter considerably, — of 
course sometimes, but on the whole it 
enlivens things and we are glad they are 
around. We realize that their good 
points offset the r Ones considerably. 
Years ago I killed a number of sparrows 
for crop examination and the contents 
of the crop satisfied me fully, so that I 
have never killed a sparrow wantonly or 
destroyed a nest since. Many times _ I 
have laid under the apple trees around 
the house and watched them clean the 
young apple sprouts of aphis and worms. 
In England the birds abound in such 
numbers as to be really a nuisance in the 
farming districts for a few weeks, but the 
farmers know that for about 11 months 
of the year their feed will consist of weed 
seeds and insects and so they are satisfied. 
The sooner that we take this view of it 
here the better for us I believe. Some 
~~ that the sparrow drives away the 
robins. I shall not dispute this. me- 
times noble man would like to drive 
another man, but he is afraid to try. 
The sparrow isn’t but the. fact remains 
that two years ago in one of our evergreen 
trees was @ robin’s nest containing eggs 
and attached to the bottom of the nest 
was @ sparrow’s nest containing five 
young sparrows. The parents seeming] 

got along nicely. They evidently attend. 
ed to their own business.—E. H. Burson. 

—-——_oOo-- 
Be Sure That You Have a Good Title 
To Your Farm. 

A cousin of mine, who recently lost his 
life by being run over by a locomotive, 
many tea ago purchased a farm. He 
labored many years to pay for this farm. 


readers to the hustling town of William- 
son, Wayne Co., N. Y. says: ‘‘There are 
communities here and there that do not 
need to be mentioned when the American 
farmer’s failure to grasp his opportunities 
is under discussion, and this single town 
in New York state is one of them.” 
According to figures published in the 
Buffalo Express, this town, which is in 
Wayne county in the western part of New 
York, shipped 2,332 carloads of farm pro- 
duce during 1913, as follows: 469 cars of 
apples, 298 of peaches, 151 of evaporated 
apples, 106 of canned goods, 63 of pears, 
196 of celery, 120 of onions, 35 of cabbage, 
24 of carrots, 16 of beans, and enough of 
lettuce, cider, plums, quinces and berries 
to bring up the total to 1,535 cars. East 
Williamson during the same year shipped 
335 cars of apples, 119 of onions, 92 o' 
celery, and enough other things to make 
a total of 797 cars for itself. I am re- 
minded by this that two years ago I was 
in Williamson attending a Fruit Growers’ 
meeting and became much interested in 
conversing with a man not much above 
middle age who, as it would appear, spent 
some weeks in the town every season 
buying fruit, etc., for distant markets. 
“Things have changed here,”’ he remark- 
ed.”’ Look at the automobiles! When I 
first became acquainted here there wasn’t 
a farmer in the town who owned more 
than a one-horse rickety rig, while nv ° 
practically every one has a fine auto ana 
some of them two or three. Look at the 
fine residences, the barns and the general 
appearance of plenty and even luxury” 
and he added: “This change has beén 
brought about by crops of fruit.” —E.H.B. 


‘to make 


safer standard to guide our practice. 
If a heavy rain storm should follow within 
twenty-four hours of cultivating the 
orchard, it might be necessary to repeat 
the work within the next forty-eight 
hours. The surface mulch must be main- 
tained. 
Pras ce wet 
Timely Spraying Notes. 


Commissioner Huson of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture calls attention 
to the fact that there are several things 
that ought to be attended to in the orchard 
very soon. If the orchards have been 
properly sprayed with some poison solu- 
tion for the control of the early appearing 
insects, it is now time to consider spraying 
for the control of the codling moth. The 


f larvae of this moth is the chief cause of 


wormy apples. Thorough spraying at the 
proper time has saved as much as 98 per 
cent. of the fruit tree from worms. 42¢ 
time to spray is immediately after the 
blossoms drop, and this spraying should 
be completed within ten days thereafter. 
The longer the spraying is delayed the 
less effective it will be. The best material 
to spray with is diluted lime-sulphw 
solution; one gallon of the concentrate 
forty gallons of water, to which two ai 
one-half pounds of arsenate of lead ® 
added. If the lime-sulphur solution cal 
not be had, the arsenate of lead may, 
added to Bordeaux ‘mixture. aying 
must be thoroughly done and the solutio? 
a ba thrown et ‘ 
calyx of the upturned fruit. | 

a second spraying, it should be 
done from two to three weeks later. 





Spring Cultivation Saves Summer ° 





The above photograph is of a picnic party * 
in connection wie Etren frequenting va 
be given to the outlook and to the attractiveness of th 
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int Cover Crops. the extra cent*if he could get a perfect to the trees. I consider it a mistake in 
Answers to Inquiries. Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Kindly box of strawberries.—G. F. Orphal, N. Y. plowing in any orchard to plow within 
= tell me what to do with an orchard ten o——— two or three feet of the trees, for the 





Sweet Clover. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Can you tell me 
ghout Sweet Clover? Will Sweet Clover 
“eatch’’ on sandy soil more easily than 
Red Clover? What is the relative value, 
gs pasture OF for hay, compared with Red? 
if White Clover is raised on a field, will 
it cause trouble in raising a grain crop 
after it? John H. Loper, Minn. ° 

Reply: My experience is that sweet 
cover will thrive on almost any soil even 
on the poorest, thinnest and_ lightest 
gandy soil. At Green’s Fruit Farm we 
have « pasture lot which.was seeded down 
to sweet clover | which grows rampant. 
Sweet clover enriches the soil in which it 
rows. lL have never known white clover 
jo do injury to farm crops. 





—_— 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Please let me 
know the cause of the foliage of currant 
bushes curling up, turning yellow, and 
dropping in midseason; also what remedy 
to apply and when. Is_ two-year-old 
Bordeaux mixture, with moisture well 


ee tant 


years old. It has been cultivated ever 
summer and had crops growing in it suc 
as cabbage, corn and tomatoes. I want 
to discard this practice. I intend to 
fence the orchard in and keep my young 
chickens there all summer. What kind 
of cover crops shall I use? The soil is 
light.—Mrs. A. Thiel, Mass. 

Reply: Where the orchard is very 
small the poultry would nip off all of any 
growing crop, such as rye, timothy, clover 
or vetch, but if the orchard is an acre or 
more they could not eat up all the product. 
While I have no experience to guide me, 
I would sow common red clover. I would 
expect the poultry to feed upon such 
insects as they might gather as well as 
upon the crop itself. 





= 
Strawberries. 


Mr. C. 


- 


A. Green:—After one or two had this place just about a year. 





Sunken Trees. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Last fall I 
planted thirty as fine apple trees as a man 
ever saw. I dynamited the holes and 
filled in with fine earth. The soil is a 
heavy clay. It rained for ten days after, 
the trees sank from three inches to a foot 
below the graft and it was impossible to 
pull them out again. Will it spoil them 
to remain that way?—C. N. Hart, Mass. 

Reply: More trees are killed by plant- 
ing too deep than too shallow. If, how- 
ever, they get a start and a hold on the 
soil I do not believe it will make any 
serious difference if they are planted a 
little deeper than ordianry. ,~ ~ 
0--—————- bait 
Cherry Trees Dying. _ , 

C. A. Green:—I wish a little informa- 
tion about my cherry orchard. I have 
Have 





ca = 


pickings the caps of my strawberries begin never done any farming or fruit raising. 


to die and soon the vines die. 
tell me the cause and a remedy if possible. 


They are grown on sandy land with some lived but two cherry trees. 


Please I have had good luck with what trees I 


have purchased from Rochester, all have 








| 











A well pruned apple orchard in blossom. Notice the method of seysing pith was begun when these trees were planted. Notice that there are only three to four 
w 


main branches, 


n many orchards there are six or more main branches left, 


ich is excessive, leading to crowding of the upper branches so that it is not only difficult 


lo get into ihe tree to pick the fruit, but the tree is left so closely shaded in the interior as to interfere with the perfection and coloring of the fruit. 


——__ 





evaporated, of value for spraying pur- 
poses?—G. W. Strong, N. Y. 
Reply: There is a louse which some- 
times works on the under side ‘of currant 
eaves causing the leaves to curl. They 
do not bother my currant plantation 
tough to warrant spraying them with 
kerosene emulsion. 

see no reason why the two-year-old 
Bordeaux mixture should not still be in 
good condition for use. 





O-—-— 
Bugs on Grape Vines. 

teen’s Fruit Grower:—The rose bugs 
st the best of my grape vines just as 
oon as the blossoms form into fruit. 
an you help me out of my difficulty for 
text season?—Dr, L. A. Cuinet, N. Y. 

eply: Rose bugs do not disturb our 
ape vines at Green’s Fruit Farm, but 
€y sometimes accumulate on the rose 
llshes. We have never been able to 
toy them with a spray. All the 
ey we know of is to shake them off 
se bushes into a pan and destroy the 


They may be poisoned in considerable 
timbers with arsenate of lead spray just 
“lore the grape flower opens and again 
ist after the fruit has set. The U. S. 

artment of Agriculture has a bulletin 
ut the rose chafer that may be had by 
Ying for it. 


black bottom places. The plants on the 
bottom places are worse than those on 
the higher places, and the early varieties 
are worse than the late. I have used 
nothing for a top dressing for three or 
four years except nitrate of soda.—J. W. 
pie shiryiene. 

Reply: -Your soil may not be adapted 
to the strawberry. Possibly you use’ too 
much nitrate of soda, or possibly you 
allowed the nitrate of soda to strike the 
foliage. -I have known strawberry plants 
to be blackened by coming in contact 
with nitrate of soda. 





—_—_—_ 
Packing Strawberries. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I am a city sub- 
scriber and greatly enjoy your paper. 
I prefer your personal talks to any other 
kind of reading. May I ask you as a 
favor to recommend that strawberry 
growers pack same in the small boxes with 
a sheet of paper between each layer of 
berries. We buy strawberries several 
times a week, but in every box the bottom 
layers are bruised and soft, making it 
necessary to throw away half of the box. 
Time is also wasted in picking out the 
good berries, and paying for a full box and 
only being able to use half. I presume 
it would cost the packer about a cent a 
box extra for labor, etc., but what of it? 
The consumer would not mind paying 


the Heart cherries 


one Banana trees set last fall have made 
a fine growth so far, will set’ out more this 
spring. Now about the cherry ‘orchard. 
This orchard has been in bearing for 
about fourteen years; there are three 
varieties: Early Richmond, English Mo- 
réllo’s and Montmorency’s. The orchard 
has been in grass for a long time. Would 
it be advisable to plow it up and fertilize 
it: The trees: have been headed right. 
Would like to keep it a going until my 
young orchard tomes into bearing.—Geo. 
G. Higgins, N. Y. 

Reply: If you had stated that it was 
so-called, such as 
Napoleon and Tartarian, that were dying, 
I should not be so much surprised. I see 
no reason why such hardy varieties as 
Richmond, Morello and Montmorency 
should so decline in vigor and indicate 
short lives. I cannot think that this is 
owing to the lack of cultivation. I favor 
cultivation of cherry orchards as larger 
and finer fruit can be secured by cultiva- 
tion, ‘but my experience is that cherry 
trees will bear abundantly in sod without 
any cultivation. I have not found it 
necessary to spray my cherry trees as 
they are not attacked # any insect. 

If you plow the land in the cherry 
orchard you should be careful to plow so 
shallow that the roots will not be dis- 
turbed. Do not try to plow very close 


The forty- 


feeding roots of the trees are not located 
there but are at considerable distance 
from the tree. Should you plow a second 
time you can plow in an opposite direc- 
tion to advantage. 





nn 
Pruning a Cherry Orchard. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—I wish to ask 
your advice about pruning a cherry 
orchard I set last spring. I did not prune 
them any when set. They are the Barly 
Richmond and Large Montmorency varie- 
ties —Arthur Beacon, N. Y. 

Reply: All fruit trees should be pruned 
when planted, cutting back about one- 
half of each of the branches. In the case 
of peach trees all the branches want to 
be cut off and the main stem or leader cut 
back about one-third. Pruning during 
the years following should be done with 
the idea of simply cutting away the dead 
and undesirable branches, shaping the 
tree into whatever form is wished, and 
keeping the center of the tree open to 
plenty of light and air. ~ ~] 


’ 0 : 
7" = . Care of Peach Hedge. 


I started a peach tree hedge by the side 
of a line fence on my city home three 
years ago. Last year the trees blossomed 
but the fruit dropped; this year the trees 
all bore fruit. I fear the ground is too 
rich for these trees as they are growing 
very fast. 

I plan to cut back the new growth each 
spring and to head back the new growth 
during the summer in order to reduce 
this peach hedge to a reasonable limit in 
height. I believe that peach trees as 
well as other fruit trees by cutting back 
the new growth several times a year can 
be‘kept at a height of not over 5 or 6 feet 
or even lower. 





o-——— % 
Asparagus and Strawberries. 

Two of the most popular foods of the 
spring table are not, apparently, of 
eastern origin. One of these is asparagus. 
Its name, to be sure, is Greek, but the 
plant grew wild in the salt sea marshes 
of England, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, as soon as it grew anywhere else. 
Strawberries too doubtless originated in 
England. Their name is of Anglo-Saxon 
origin and they are called strawberries 
either because their stems are strawlike 
or because it used to be the custom to 
string them on straws. 

0O--_-— 

An acre of wheat needs 60 tons of water 
a month. 

With a seating capacity of 3,000, Salt 
Lake City claims to have the largest mo- 
tion picture theatre in the world. 

Though even its tips are made of metal 
a new flexible tube invented in France for 
gas connections is leak proof. 











Smiles 


Usually show up 
with Post Toasties. 


And why not, when 
the famous “toastie” 
flavor begins opera- 
tions! 


There’s a deal of skill re- 
quired in cooking and toasting 
these thin bits of com so 
that every one of the millions 
of crinkly flakes has the de- 
licious Toasties taste that 
invites one to call for more. 


Post Toasties come in 
sealed packages—fresh, crisp 
and appetizing— 


Ready to eat with cream 
or good milk, and a sprinkling 
of sugar if you like. 


Post 
Toasties 


—sold by Grocers. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 





Tropical Fruits in Florida. 

One who hes never experienced the 
pleasures of working with tropical fruits, 
flowers and other interesting things that 
are almost. urknown in the northern 
parts of this country can have but faint 
ideas of what they have missed. While 
the blizzards are raging over the prairies 
of Kansas, the hills of northern Michigan 
and New York and the cold is causing 
shivers to run up and down the back in 
Ohio and even at Washington, D. C., at 
all of which places I have had plenty of 
such wintry experiences, I am now merely 
reading about them in the daily papers 
and in letters in Southern Florida. 

THE CITRUS FRUITS 

With the Superintendent of our orchard 
farm, ‘“Pomelona,’”’ near Miami I have 
been pruning the orange, pomelo, lemon 
and kumquat trees for several days past, 
and while it was real work it was so inter- 
esting that it seemed like play. The 
crops from these citrus trees had been 
mainly gathered and sold but some of the 
trees of the later varieties had plenty of 
their fruit still hanging temptingly near, 
and whenever the craving for it needed 
satisfying it was easy to pluck and eat. 
Sweeter and more delicately flavored 
oranges I never tasted and it seemed 
wasteful to see some of them rotting on 
the ground. But only a few that had 
fallen from some cause before they were 
fully ripe and not well flavored were 
allowed to’thus go to waste. Of the 
pomeélo {known as grape fruit in market, ) 
there are yet about 1000 boxes left on the 
trees waiting for the very latest time that 
they can stay there safely, because the 
prices are higher about April than at any 
other time of year. In this region there 
is no danger whatever of injury to citrus 
fruits by frost as there is in central and 
northern Florida. Our only danger to 
them lies in the fruit getting too ripe and 
losing its juice and the sprouting of the 
seeds inside the fruit while on the outside 
there are no signs of damage. The last 
we sold brought $2.65 per box, net above 
all expenses of packing, shipping and 
selling, which is a fair price. The picking 
or ‘‘cutting’’ from the trees is fast work, 
for the pomelo is a.large fruit and easily 
handled without damage. I planted over 
60 acres of it and more than half of the 
trees have begun to bear. We ship 
through the Florida Fruit Exchange and 
find tuat this is a good way to get the 
value of our fruit because the managers 
know how to avoid the big gluts in the 
markets and their facilities for cleaning. 
grading and packing are as good as they 
well can be. I only planted about 100 
orange trees and a very few lemon and 
lime trees, so-as to have plenty of fruit 
to use and give to friends and to sell as 
we might have it to spare. It did seem 
very nice to go to the trees that I had 
planted and clip off baskets full of oranges 
and also put a few lemons in my pockets 
to use at the house and give to any friends 
or visitors who might happen to want 
sore to eat or take north with them. 

The kumquat is the smallest of the 
cirtus family, the tree being very small 
and dwarfish in habit and the fruit often 
less than an inch in diameter and is rarely 
much larger. There are two varieties 
and both come from Japan. The larger 
is called Magami and is oblong in shape; 
the other one is the Marumi and is round. 
Both are brilliant yellow and have rather 
thick skins, but they have very few seeds 
and the skin as well as the pulp is eaten, 
for it is sweet and quite well flavored. 
The kumquat is ‘often used as a table 
decoration and is especially attractive 
if small branches are cut with the fruit 
on them, which shows to great advantage 
among the small but glossy green foliage. 
We have sold many crates of these little 
branches in the northern markets during 
the holiday. and dinner party seasons. 
Secretary Bryan, who, has his winter 
home near Miami, Florida, took a lot of 
kumquat branches to Washington last 
winter with which to decorate his dining 
room and table for one of the great dinners 
he gave. I planted several hundred 
kumquat trees along the interior roads 
through our fruit tarm and they are now 
yielding large quantities of fruit. We 
sell it, principally, to a local factory for 
making into preserves. ,These sell at 
big prices in jars and also in the candied 
form. It is fun to pick the fruit from 
the beautiful little trees with their bright 
golden clusters among the green foliage. 

THE MANGO 
__Our oldest. mango, trees are blooming 





this year for the first. They are nearly 
all of the Mulgoba variety and were budded 
from stock that is easily traced back to 
the tree that I imported from India 24 
years ago. I had studied the climate 
of southern Florida enough to be sure 
that the choice mangoes of the Old World 
would flourish and had a lot of trees of 
several of the best varieties prepared by 
inarching onto seedlings in pots at the 
botanical gardens at Bombay and sent 
in a wardian case to Washington. From 
there I sent them to where Palm Beach 
now is and had them planted at two 
places by those who I knew would take 
care of them. They grew very well for 
several yeats but by an unexpected freeze 
they were all killed except one Mulgoba 
tree. This has been the parent of many 
thousands that have been propogated by 
budding and inarching and are now grow- 
ing in the milder regions about Miami 
and farther south and also in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and other foreign 
countries. The fruit of the common 
seedling mango trees is nothing like so 
good as that of Mulgoba and other choice 
kinds, as is the case with apples and other 
fruits. It is not only smaller but has 
large seeds covered with cottony fibre 
and the flavor, although good, is much 
like that of sirup with a mixture of tur- 
pentine. The fibre is almost or entirely 
wanting in the good varieties and the 
flavor is delicious almost beyond descrip- 
tion. The perfume is so sweet and pun- 
gent that one well ripened Mulgoba will 
scent aroom equal to a bouquet of the most 
fragrant flowers and the yellow and rosy 
red fruit is an ornament to any table. 
I have eaten Mulgoba mangoes from the 
old tree at West Palm Beach that were 
fully a pound in weight and so fragrant 
and beautiful that it seemed almost 
sacrilegious to destroy them to satisfy 
the taste. There are many choice varie- 
ties of the mangoes in cultivation in the 
tropical world. The most of those worth 
propagating have been collected by our 
government explorers and are now grow- 
ing at the experiment garden at Miami 
and to some extent are in the hands of 
private growers. 

There is no more beautiful fruit tree, 
perhaps in all the world, than the mango. 
There is some variation in the form but 
it is mostly round headed and regular, 
the height being about equal to the 
breadth across the branches. The size 
is about that of the apple tree but larger 
when old, sometimes being 50 feet. high. 
In India it is the most conspicuous tree 
in the rural landscape. The leaves are 
long and narrow, resembling those of the 
chestnut, and are glossy green on the 
upper side. On the new growth they are 
usually of a delicate purple or wine color 
that is really very beautiful. The bloom 
is small and not attractive but is borne 
on long, tapering spikes that generally 
stand upright and may have more than a 
hundred little greenish flowers on a single 
one. But few fruits can come to maturity 
compared with the number of flowers 
and often only one remains on a stem or 
spike, which hangs pendant from its 
weight. All the fruit is on the outside 
of the branches and foliage, scareely any 
ever being on the shady portions, There 
are some insect and fungous enemies to 
the mango but prompt and proper atten- 
tion will generally combat them success- 
fully. The worst obstacle to mango 
culture in south Florida and the West 
Indies is the humid climate that causes 
the propagation of fungoid blight on the 
bloom and young fruit bud. Bordeaux 
mixture is a very good preventive under 
ordinary conditions. The future of Amer- 
ican mango culture is impossible to fore- 
tell but it would seem to be bright to the 
vigilant and faithful grower. Anyone 
who is permitted to see the splendid 
trees loaded with bloom and setting 
fruit, as ] have just seen them in southern 
Florida, should be inspired with hope and 
ambition. 

THE PAPAYA. 

The papaya is another tropical fruit 
that is coming into use more and more as 
good varieties are developed and propa- 
gated. It is very rapid in its growth 
and comes into bearing less than a year 
from the seed. The plant has a treelike 
stature but it rarely branches, the fruit 
hanging to the stem like canteloupes 
fastened to a pole, continuously, from 
within about three feet of the ground to 
the top, which is from 5 to 10 feet higher. 
The fruit is about the size and ghape of 
ordinary canteloupes, is smooth and 


green in color until it ripens, when it 
turns yellow. The flesh is yellow and 
move than an inch thick, the inside being 
hollow and contains a mass of small round 
seeds that look and taste like black 
pepper. The flavor of the flesh is sweet 
and peculiar but is very agreeable to 
most tastes. It also has the largest per- 
centage of pepsin of any known fruit and 
is especially desirable for persons having 
weak stomachs, Commercial pepsin is 
extracted from the entire plant and fruit. 
We have started a commercial planting 
of this fruit since it has been discovered, 
recently, that it can be grafted and the 
choice varieties thus propagated; for the 
seedlings are very variable as to the size 
and quality of their fruit. Half or more 
of them bear only male flowers and graft- 
ing insures the sex also. Only one male 
tree is needed to pollinate the flowers of 
twenty to fifty female trees. Their life 
cycle rarely exceeds two years but they 
bear profusely while they live. 
THE SAPODILLA. 

We are starting a small orchard of 
sapodilla trees as an experiment in the 
growing of this fruit for sale. There is 
no doubt of the success of the trees there. 
although they are strictly tropical, for 
there are many of them growing from Palm 
Beach southward to Key West. I have 
gathered and eaten the fruit from many 
of them during the last 25 years. It is 
quite common in all the West India 
Islands but only as chance seedling trees 
that bear fruit of various sizes, forms and 
flavors, although all is more or less sweet 
and some is very sweet, rich and delicious. 
The usual shape is roundish oblate, vary- 
ing to oblong or conical like an acorn. 
The color resembles that of a heavily 
russeted apple. In size the sapodilla 
rarely exceeds two inches in diameter 
but I know of one tree that has borne 
many specimens over three inches in 
diameter. This variety and a few other 
choice ones we are endeavoring to propa- 
gate by budding and with good prospect 
of success. The sapodilla trees all grow 
to good size, are round headed in form 
and are always covered with glossy green 
leaves that give them a very pleasing 
appearance. It is believed that this is 
one of the tropical fruit trees that it will 

ay to grow more largely than at present, 
or they bear well and the fruit may be 
safely sent to the fancy fruit markets in 
the north, where it will bring good prices 
when known. 

THE COCOANUT. 

It has been seven years since I planted 
our oldest cocoanut trees. They were 
then little things with only one or two 
rudimentary leaves started but now they 
have grown so large that one will make 
enough shade for several people to enjoy 
together. There are single leaves fully 
20 feet long,and as they sway and quiver 
in the wind in the most cnondial and 
peculiar manner it is easy to imagine 
them to be giant green plumes that 
nature shaped for beauty and utility as 
well. As yet they have no trunks but 
these will soon begin to appear and the 
bloom also, as the one great central bud 
sends out new leaves and the old ones die 
and drop off below. There will then be a 
constant succession of clusters of nuts, 
from those ripe and falling to the little 
ones just forming. 

I have planted rows of cocoanut trees 
along the roadsides of our land for nearly 
a mile and they will grow to stately pro- 
portions some day and be both orna- 
mental and useful, although we do not 
expect much profit from them. This 
month I planted 40 more cocoanuts in a 
row to sprout ready for future planting 
along a new road that has been made. 
They were the biggest seeds I ever planted 
all being in their natural condition, with 
the tough husk on them that covers the 
nut; some of them being nearly a foot 
or longer in diameter. I hope to plant 
them permanently next winter as road- 
side trees. 

THE PINEAPPLE AND OTHER THINGS. 


We grow pineapples for home use only 
and have some of the choice, new, cross- 
bred varieties that the government ex- 
perts originated several years ago. Some 
of them are far more delicious in flavor 
than the kinds we usually see in market. 


It is interesting to work among the plants. 


and notice the difference in size, shape 
and color of the fruit and foliage. There 
are a few large "eng om fields in that 
vicinity planted by commercial growers. 

We are growing several other very good 
and interesting tropical fruits, among 
them the ‘‘roseapple,’’ which is a small, 
round fruit that has a most delicate 
roselike scent and taste. The tree is 
large and vigorous and has lanceolate, 
evergreen leaves and fragrant flowers 
that look like balls of cream colored, 
flossy silk. Another species of the same 
genus (Eugenia) is a sort of bush fruit 
called ‘Surinam cherry.”’ It bears loads 
of small scarlet and scalloped fruit that 
hangs on long, slender stems and is truly 
beautiful among the small glossy leaves. 
The flavor is subacid and has a resinovs 
suggestion, which is not altogether agree- 


able. There is a seed in each fruit aboy 
the size of a cherry pit. 

To properly enjoy these and many othe, 
fruits of the a os one should pluck 
them fresh from the trees and experienc, 
the delightful weather, the flowers and 
the birds’ songs as well, while the coq 
north winds are howling too far away to 
be heard or felt.—H. E. Van Deman, 

pears 


Answers to Inquiries, 


Grape Curculio. 


Prof. Van Deman:—Could you tell me 
what to do to prevent my grapes from 
getting wormy on the vines, as I haye 
had this trouble for two years past? 
Elwood Miller, Ohio. 

Reply: It is grape curculio that jg 
troubling the inquirer’s grapes, I think 
This is a very hard enemy to fight. Ag] 
have never had it to contend with, have no 
experience to guide me. The entomolo- 
gists of the experiment station at Wooster 
Ohio, might be able to give some helpful 
advice. 





—_———_CO-— 
Apple Inquiry. 

Chas. A. Green:—Will you tell me what 
treatment to give old apple trees that do 
not bear very much fruit and are inclined 
to throw out a great number of suckers, 
I have several of that kind in my yard ~ 
Fred C. Bain, N. Y. . 

Reply: Old apple trees that are forcing 
out ‘‘suckers’” (water sprouts are prob- 
ably meant) must have something wrong 
with their branches. A good plan is to 
‘cut them back very severely, perhaps to 
where the new sprouts are coming out op 
the main branches, and thus induce them 
to make new bearing wood. Plow the 
land and enrich it or haul a wagonload 
of stable manure and scatter it on the 
ground about each tree. This will stimu- 
late the growth fully as much as good 
cultivation, but both would be still better, 

iit AOE 
Fine Flavored Apples. 

Editor Green's Fruit Grower :—I saw in 
the February number that the Banana, 
Melon and Wealthy apples were not of 
the best flavor. Will you print in the 
Fruit Grower the names of six varieties 
of apples that you consider best for 
dessert for fall and winter. I have plenty 
of commercial apples, Baldwins, Green- 
ings, Spies, etc., but if there are finer 
flavored ones I would like to start them.— 
C. J. Dalton, N. H. 

Reply:: All the three varieties of 
apples mentioned are of good flavor, but 
there are some that rank higher in this 
respect. Grimes, Delicious, Hubbards- 
ton, Gravenstein, Red Canada and Me- 
Intosh are six that it would be hard to 
equal. They are all good business apples 
as wellas of fine flavor.—H. E. Van Deman. 
Oo---—-——- 

Colorado Inquiry. 

Prof. Van Deman:—Do you have any 
one out in Colorado writing for your 
paper? If so please write something for 
us;we are located in the Hardscrabble Dis- 
trict four miles south of Florence.—F. M. 
Robbins, Ohio. 

Reply: Colorado is a State of abundant 
outa timiieen, and the ‘‘Hardscrabble 
District’? has its share. I have been at 
Florence, but not nearer that particular 
place. If irrigation is practicable there, 
good apples, pears, cherries and berries 
may be grown, but unless the water 3 
ample it would be almost impossible to 
grow them or anything else of much cov- 
sequence, for Colorado has a very light 
rainfall and almost none during the gfov- 
ing season.—H, E. VanDeman. 

“6 
—-—( 
Apples in Southern Florida. 

Prof. Van Deman :—Please Jet me kno¥ 
if there is any variety of apple that wil 
do well in southern Florida near the 
Gulf, say in Taylor County. I presume 
it is not an apple producing country * 
some of the many land advertising ¢0M- 
panies would speak of it—but I thought 
perhaps there might be some varieties 
that succeed reasonably well, and if 
you would know it. I have been looking 
through your Green’s Fruit Grower 10 
Japanese persimmons and fail to find a0) 
variety mentioned. j 

Would the Japanese persimmon succee 
as a graft on our native roots?—Cy" 
Green, Ind. of 

Reply: Apple culture in any part 
Florida is scarcely possible even in ® 
amateur way and as a matter of proilt 
is out of question, When one gore tos 
different climate tolive and plant e shoul 
not expect to grow all the things they 
elsewhere, and perhaps none of them. 

The Japanese persimmons will flout 
very well in northern and central Flor in 
It is probable that they will suce 
Taylor county although I have never 
there to see them growing. Tits 
many choice varieties of which ich 
Nashi, Yesnon, Hachiya and Yeddo} 
are some of the best. The nie 
simmon is the best and only really en 
stock on which to graft the Japanes 
rieties. 
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There is Beauty in a Garden 
is beauty in a garden, 
co h some folks may call it truck 
And look down upon the rural denizen 
Yet 1 always hold it true, 
If you give it what is due, 
That a garden blooms as rare as flowered glen. 
So lay aside the cynic’s lance, 
And with appreciative glance 
You will revel in the glories of the garden. 


Down in the tender, dewy grass, 
Gleam strawberries like live coals, 
All bunched tog ther in one sh fiery mass; 
‘And the rhubarb leaves have spread 
O’er their juicy stalks of red, 
Till beneath their canopy no light can pass; 
And the onions, st t in rows, 
In the summer Sunshine doze, 
Like the scholars in a drowsy spelling class. 





Yes, the garden has its beauty, 

if you only see it right, 4 

And gaze not through the stringent eye of duty. 
Let us revel in the sight | ; 
Of the blackberries blooming white, 

Before they withered fall as old Time’s booty. 
Yes, there’s grace and symmetry 
In each growing thing we see, 

And everywhere we look is Nature’s beauty. 

Willaim C. Harding. 


os 
Spraying and Bees. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I have a place in 
ihe country and have put out about two 
geres of apples, and had intended to put 
out about five acres more. But a friend 
of mine in North Acton, who netted 
$4,000 off his apple orchard in 1911, writes 
me “I had a fine crop of apples that year. 
Since then the San Jose scale has made 
its appearance on my trees and other 
orchards in this neighborhood, and the 
necessary spraying has killed off the bees 
to such an extent that their work of 
fertilizing the apple blossom is sadly 
missed.” 

This is 2 new one—to me. Can you 
tell me how other orchardists circumvent 
this difficulty.—Albert W. Dennin, Mass. 

Reply: The facts about spraying for 
yarious insects and fungus diseases are 
so poorly understood and so blunder- 
ingly carried out in the work that is done 


stored in a damp and very cool place. 
If they are kept perfectly dormant they 
will do for late grafting. 

The wood on the trees received this 
spring for planting is good for grafting 
purposes if it is healthy and plump. 


= 
Walnut Growing in Michigan. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I would be 
pleased to have you discuss in the Fruit 
Grower the advisability of trying to grow 
in the peach belt of Michigan the English 
walnut, sweet chestnut, and paper shell 
pecan. What of the probable commercial 
success. of these nuts in this locality? 
What varieties would be most successful 
and profitable? How should such a nut 
orchard be planted? 

I understand that commercial nut 
growing in the north is in the experi- 
mental stage, that varieties suited to the 
north are not fully developed or deter- 
mined, that blight is a serious factor. 
My idea is to start a small orchard of the 
best of these nuts on my Michigan fruit 
farm.—T. H. Holmes, II]. 


Reply: There have been so few really 
well planned and executed efforts to grow 
nuts in Michigan that there is little to 
guide anyone in making commercial 
— of them there. have seen a 
ew Persian (English) walnuts trees in 
different parts of the state, especially in 
the peach growing sections both north 
and south, and they vary considerably. 
A few trees have borne well while others 
have not. Some were hardy enough and 
others so tender as to be injured almost 
every winter, especially while they were 
young. All of these trees that I saw were 
seedlings and on their own roots of course. 
It is no wonder that seedling walnut 
trees do not often prove successful nor 
do seedling pecan or chestnut trees. We 
do not ever think of planting orchards 
of seedling apple, pear or any other fruit 











Fruit and poultry farm of C. F. Combs of New Hampshire. Notice the fruit trees and poultry houses in 


foreground, and beautiful valley below. 


that harm rather than benefit sometimes 
is the result. Honey bees and other 
such insects are very useful or even essen- 
til in pollinating the bloom of fruit 
trees, plants and vines and it is both in- 
jurious and needless to kill them by 
poisonous spraying, except to a very 
limited extent. The lime-sulphur spray 
8 not poisonous to bees, for it is applied 
neatly always when the trees are in a 
dormant condition and no bloom open. 
When arsenical preparations are used it 
should not be while the flowers are open 
fr two reasons. The delicate floral 
organs are injured by the poison and the 
bees in seeking for honey get some of 
tt and are killed. Moreover, the object 
of the spraying is to kill insects that 
sting or enter the fruit and until it has 
tet and begun to grow it is useless to 
spray. Sensible, intelligent spraying is 
l right and rarely does ath harm to 
honey bees or other cross-pollinating 
insects but useless and harmful sprayin 
8 folly. More intelligent and faithfu 
§praving is what is needed to make more 
and better fruit and to save the bees. 
———n (ee 
Transplanting and Grafting. 
When is the time to transplant pine 
tad hemlock trees? When is the time to 
galt English walnuts or black walnuts 
i k? When is’ the time to cut scions? 
ill English walnut trees that I receive 
‘ spring for planting be from 
Which to cut scions?—C. £. Van Allen, Pa. 
ply: Evergreens such as the pine 
spruce are transplanted with success 
at two seasons of the ear, fall and early 
haw’: = may removed from 
igust until after severe frosts have 
fred many preferring the very early 
transplanting. The spring planting 
@ as early as it is possible to get 
Work done, so the trees can start with 
Wal? Warming up of the soil and air. 
anut grafting is done with the best 
— rather early in the spring. Scions 
id be cut before there is any signs 


Mstarting of the sap or buds and at once 





a ee 


trees and it is about as unwise to plant 
seedling nut trees, although there are 
some strains of the Persian walnut that 
do come fairly true to the parent type. 
But there are varieties that have proved 
by years of trial to be hardy in several of 
the northern states and some of these are 
now propagated on our native wild walnut 
stocks, which proves it to be very suitable 
for this purpose, and there can be no 
doubt of the identity of the trees and 
that they will bear nuts like the originals. 
The names of some of the best are Rush, 
Pomeroy, both of which I have tested 
pai so far as the nuts are con- 
cerned. It is quite probable that they 
will all succeed in the peach regions of 
Michigan and I would advise trying them 
there. 

As to the hardy pecans it is almost 
certain that they will endure the climate 
of most parts of Michigan but it is very 
doubtful about any of them bringing 
their nuts to maturity there. The pecan 
requires a very long summer and fall to 
develop and ripen its nuts and the frost 
sometimes catches them in an immature 
state even in Kansas and Missouri, where 
they grow naturally, as I know by fre- 
quent observations. It might be well 
to try a few grafted trees of the Indiana, 
Major, Busseron and any other of the 
northern Varieties but not any of the 
southern type. 


December 15, 1913. 


Green’s Fruit Grower :—I wish to say 
that I esteem Green’s Fruit Grower 
highly. It is an excellent paper to 
come into any home. I have often 
spoken of it in terms of praise because 
it is conducted upon such a high 
Christian plane. I believe it cannot 
help doing a vast amount of good and, 
theologically speaking, isn’t that 
what we are here for? 

Yours with best wishes for con- 
tinued and increased usefulness.— 
H. N. Pond, University of Georgia, 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’ Paris 


“But today I found I had to talk with 
Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
quickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
waiting list first thing in the morning; the 
operator told me—though very amiably, I 
must confess—that I would have to wait 
thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put through.” 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
many, Dresden, with half a million inhabi- 
tants, is without adequate telephone facili. 
ties.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


per year to a subscriber in the United 


Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the 
entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 
o'clock p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con- 
nection.” 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as ma tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 





One Policy 








Do Better Disking and Raise Bigger Crops 


—You’'ll Make More Money 


r the Made in 5 sizes, 






Regardless of how fertile or how t ye 
land, you can make more money by doing and extension 
better disking. You can grow bigger crops es 


at proportionately less cost. 


Cutawa 


disk harrows will make you more money—they are 
specially designed for intensive tillage. Many farmers 


not only grow bi:ger crops at proportionately less cost Stade is ines canal 


horse and large 
enough for the bi 


by using CurawAy (CLarx) disk harrows, but they 
raise more per acre at less cost per acre. There is 
one for the biggest tractor or the smallest horse. Ask 
your dealer to show you a Curaway (Crark) disk 
harrow. If he doesn’t sell the Curaway (CLARK), 
write us. Don’t accept a substitute. We ship direct 
where we have no agent. Write today for free catalog, 
“The Soil and Intensive Tillage.” 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
$65 MAIN ST., HIGGANUM, CONN. 





















What Makes a Good Sprayer? 


High Pressure—to throw a strong, fine spray. A Pump—of 
sufficient capacity under slow eer An Agitator—to keep 
mixture well stirred. Some Method of Cleaning the strainer. 

k any fruit f with experience. He will tell you that the most annoying thing 
a find pump suction or nozzles clogged when he has a tank full of spray mixture 
in the orchard and must clean out before his sprayer will work. 


“s ” 
Ospraymo” Line 
tomatic Brushes with Mechanical Agitators are furnished 

with Empire King ew ri and Watson-Ospraymo Potato 

Prayer csare low considering the eicieney. durability and 

ices are low considering efficiency, du 
oman Are you interested? A postal will bring you into 
touch with our nearest agency. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 11th St, Elmire,N. ¥. 

























Athens, Ga. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 












Ateven less cost than the best wood-shin- 
gles, you can now own a genuine Edwards 
Steel Shingle Roof that'll oué/ast the house. 


Easier to put on than wood,too. Wood 
shingles go on one ata time. Edwards Steel 
Shingles are laid in big clusters—100 at a time. 
No extras. No special tools, no skilled work- 
men. No painting needed. Yet they never 
wear out. 


Rot,Fire and Rust Proof! 


Don’t confuse Edwards with ordinary gal- 
vanized roofing that cracks and rusts. Each 
sheet of Edwards separately dippedin molten 
zinc by “Tightcote” Process. Rust never 
gets a foothold. Can't burn, rot or blister. 
$10,000 guarantee against lightning. Outlast 
four ordinary roofs. 


1,000,000 Sq. Ft. Priced for Quick Selling 

Get Prices! This is best time to lay your roof. 
We are making an unusually low figure right now. 
Send fer Book No. 554 and prices. Please give 











size of roof if possibie. (153) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
504-554 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 





















saves high lifting, lighten 

draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen— wheels don’t dry out or rot 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 
Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm Street, Quincy, tl. 











A SPLENDID HOME 
PERIODICAL 


The AMERICAN MESSENGER is an illustrated 
monthly for all the household. Founded in 1843; it has 
been the favorite religious paper of hundreds of thous- 
ands. It delivers each monfh a message of inspiration, 
comfort and good cheer. It is interdenominational and 
devoted to the up-building of a sturdy Christian character 
and the promotion of good citizenship. 

This valuable paper will be sent from now to the end 
of December, 1914, for only twenty-five cents (25c), and if 
an additional FIVE CENTS is forwarded for packing and 
postage, a copy of our beautiful picture eutitled ‘Suffer 
Little Children."’ will also be sent. The picture is by 
the celebrated artist, B. Plockhorst. The size of picture 
is 18x22 inches. The picture itself is well worth the cost 
of subscription. 

If you are not familiar wifh the AMERICAN MES- 
SENGER, send for a free sample copy. Address 


American Tract Society 
150 Nassau Street New York City 














AGENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 









. No competition. Sales easy. Big 
Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 


THO?AS TOOL CO., 2370 West St., Dayton, Ohio 








Cider Presses 

You can earn money wher- 

ever apples grow if youown 
Monarch. 


Write for 
FREE 





m\ Catalog 
1914 


ers and evaporators. 
A. 8. Farquuar Ce., Lro. 
‘Box 163, Yorn; Pa. 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Complete Water ° 


Seyi ae Oleisata s4Q 


T 


Cypress / ank 


Free. 
E CO. BaLtimore.MDd 








ELECTRIC citnaceiicrcuerrisuinc ruast 
LIGHTS. Fan & Power Motors. Water Wheels. Engines. 


Dyaamos. Cat. 3 cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 





Like hungry wolves 
any time of the year 





ish 
palling, them out. Write to-day and get a 
x to help introduce it. mts wanted. 
it. Louis, Me 


d. BE. Gregory, Dept, 38 


PATENT 


ROYAL HOME CANNER 


CAR YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 
acs eT No preservatives used. Use tin 
: ye. “| cans or glass. Easy to operate, 
| hed ry We teach you how. Headquar- 
| oP Tp, ters for Cans and Labels. Write 
{ a ‘ today for New Catalog 
meee. ROYAL HOME CANNER CO. 


OtP’T 107, ALBION, ILL. 





Watson E. Coleman, Wasb- 
ington, D.C, Books free. High- 
est references, Best results. 
























good and a profitable sheep man jin y, 
England, as it was his courage that haj 
kept him alive since boyhood. He Was 
as a boy of fifteen, afflicted with tube. 
culosis, and the family doctor had given 





him but a few months to live. He Over. 





heard the doctor’s talk with his fath, 











Restoring Fertility. 

The average American farmer has often 
been accused of robbing his soil by the 
methods used to farm it, says Prof. Gallo- 
way im Field and Farm. This accusation 
made by soil culturists who know what 
good farming is should long ago have been 
heeded. We have been called soil robbers 
for the simple reason that we have been 
taking from the soil more than we have 
returned to it. Possibly this has been 
true because we did not really know what 
to return to the land to keep up its fer- 
tility. But it is doubtful if any man who 
really thought about his farming opera- 
tions overlooked the fact that what he 
was feeding to the soil was out of propor- 
tion to what he was trying to take from it. 
Soil farming is common sense farming. 
It is taking off crops and restoring used 
plant food soil fertility. Taking off crops 
and returning chemical fertilizers is not 
soil farming, although at times chemicals 


put quickly into condition to grow crops 
that will enrich itself. When a cover crop 
of alfalfa, peas or vetch is turned under 
for the green manure it feeds to the soil, 
the process is nothing but simple chemis- 
try applied to farming. The green 
manure is put under the ground so the 
land will get the nitrogen, humus—which 
is dcnepall caameeenings that makes the soil 
black—and other organic matter as well 
as the phosphorous contained in the cover 
crop. Deep plowing brings to the surface 
plant foods that shallow-rooted plants 
cannot reach. This is the why of a good 
crop following deep plowing. The roots 
of the growing crop feed upon nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potash and other piant foods 
that deep plowing brings up where the 
crop can feed upon them. Legumes such 
as alfalfa are nearly all tap-rooted plants 
that burrow their way down into the soil 
and feed upon these plant foods, bringing 
them nearer the surface and making them 
available for the grain or other crops 
which follow. The ability of properly 
inoculated legumes to accumulate nitro- 
gen in their roots also stores in the soil 
this first element of all plant food and in 
addition to storing nitrogen for crops that 
may follow them, legumes may be used 
for money crops, stock feeding crops and 
other purposes and will not deplete the 
land upon which they are grown. A part 
of the small roots of all legumes die off 
annually and form humus, which makes 





the soil more porous and consequently 
adds to its physical condition. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are too expensive for 
permanent farming in the first place and 
they. do not improve the soil’s physical 
condition. Dig into any virgin soil and 
you will find it full of humus and plant 
food. With a little working this soil will 
become loose and in perfect physical con- 
dition to produce most any crop. Ask 
any greenhouse man why he is so par- 
ticular about the soilon his benches. Ask 
him what he does to make a good rich soil. 
He will tell you that humus, nitrogen and 
phosphorous are all essential to perfect 
plant growth. Soils that are porous, 
black and full of humus are filled with 
plant food and the roots of whatever crop 
sown on them can feed easily through the 
soil. The French farmer removes the 
top soil of his small acreage and takes it 
with him when he moves onto new ground. 
He puts in a great deal of time in getting 
it in the right state of fertility and he 
would rather move it than build u 

another soil. Any soil can be improved. 
In fact it can be made to improve itself. 
Sow a thin soil to vetch, clover or alfalfa 
and it will grow in fertility while you take 
off a yearly crop of seed or grain which 
can be used for live stock feeding. Many 
farmers have found that sowing legumes | 
in corn or small grain, and then turning 

this under when the seed bed is prepared | 
for the following year’s crop, adds greatly 

to the soil’s condition and supplies large | 
amounts of available plant food. Thou- 
sands of farms have been saved with a 
three year rotation of clover, following a 
crop of corn or oats, being seeded with 
the oats and yielding two cuttings, then 
turned under for the next year’s crops. 
All legumes, if properly inoculated, will 





must be restored so that the land can be. - 


— and coolly told the two men that he Would 
spring market. Another man in Vermont live to bury them both.—American (yj, 
makes 25 per cent. net off his sheep, and tivator. 
most of it in selling pure blooded stock 
and getting lambs into the New York 
market a few days ahead of others. This 
man was one of the best sheep men in 
New England. His farm is in Benning- 
ton. He is dead. He went to England 
to buy Dorset rams, and shipped on the 
ill-fated Titanic for home. He managed 
a 10,000-acre farm for a big New Yorker, 
and made the whole proposition pay ten 
per cent. net. He raised Jersey cattle, 
Berkshire hogs and Dorset sheep, with a 
slight mixture of a certain Texan strain 
of blood. He was one of the best farmers 
I ever met, and made the best success, 
taking things all around. 

But it was as a sheep man that he most 
interested me, and, I think, made his 
best success. "He got his knowledge in 
Texas, but his courage was born with 
him. It was his courage that made him a 


December 8, 19j3, 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I want to cop. 
gratulate you in the good paper tha 
you publish. The Fruit Grower hy 
more good things in it than any othe 
paper that comes to me, and [I tak, 
several. When I want something ty 
just touch the spot I always ask fo, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. You can count 
on me as a life subscriber as long a 
I am able to take any paper at ali, 
Wishing you a long an happy life, 
and hoping you will never give yp 
publishing the Fruit Grower—\, 
Frank Smith, Manchester, Vt. 

SSN iets 

Boys and girls will remain on the fam 
if the home on the farm is made the mos 
attractive place to them, which it should 
be. 











Sooner or Later 


‘drugging, even in its milder forms, clouds and mars the fairest 
complexion. : 

Coffee drinking isn’t considered drugging by most people 
but physicians know that the average cup of coffee contains from 
2 to 3 grains each of the drugs “caffeine” and “tannin,” that 
affect stomach, liver and kidneys, disturb circulation and work 
havoc with natural nerves and a healthy skin. 

Every woman’ who values a clear complexion, soon fuds 
that a change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


makes rapidly for personal comfort and wholesome beauty. 





Postum is a pure-food drink, made of prime wheat and a 
small percent of molasses. It tastes much like high-grade Java, 
but is absolutely free from caffeine, tannin, or any other drug of 
harmful ingredient. 


Postum comes in two forms: 








take nitrogen from the air and store it in 
the little wart-like bunches in their roots. 
The soil contains air and wherever air is 
found it contains nitrogen, the elemental 
plant food. If the soil is hard and the | 
seed bed in which any other crop is to be 
sown is not properly pulverized it will| 
take longer for a legume crop to build up | 
the soil into its virgin state of fertility. 
——_0—_—_-_———~ 
$5,000 a Year From Sheep. 

There are a few men in New England 
who make good money off of sheep. One 
man down in Connecticut makes some- 
thing like $5,000 a year just buying lambs 


Regular Postum—well boiled, yields a delightful flavou 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder. A teaspoonful 
stirred in a cup of hot water dissolves instantly. A delicious 
beverage. 30c and 50c tins. The cost per cup of both kinds 


is about the same. 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 








—sold by Grocers everywhere 





in Chicago and fattening them for the 
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MAY 
— 
The Seed Song 
Little brown seed, Oh little brown brother, 
Are you awake in the dark? 
Here we lie cosily, close to each other, 
Hark to the song of the lark. 
Waken, the lark says, waken and dress you, 
Put on your coats fgreen and gay. 
Blue sky, will smile on you, sunshine caress you, 


Waken! ’tis morning! "tis May! 
—Anonymous. 





Insect Enemy at Home. This attractive little 
sis oe of our best friends. She kills myriads of 
jasects and asks for only a small amount of fruit for all 
jer services to the farmer and fruit grower, 


pats 
Value of Birds to Fruit Growers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, Ill. 

Many fruit growers and farmers do not 
now the real value of birds as insect 
destroyers, weed seed eaters and fairies 
ofsong, even though they are so closely 
sociated with them every day of the 
year, Some even have the erroneous 
idea that the birds are their enemies, 
because they see them eating cherries or 
other fruit. Now, I feel safe in saying 
that for every eesti! or other fruit that 
bids may eat, doublefold is repaid in 
msects destroyed. Birds are natural 
memies of insects. In fact, insects are 
prepared bird food. 

In nature there is a law, and a deep 
me it is, for it underlies the whole uni- 
yerse—the great Law of Balance. One 
force holds in check another force. And 
if this nicely adjusted relation is broken, 
thn one of the forces becomes over- 
powering and destructive. Thus by de- 
stroying the birds we allow the insects 





to increase and they in turn devour fruit, 


md other crops. Fruit growers and 
farmers suffer to perhaps a billion dollars 
yearly by the appetites of insects. The 
mmber of insects species is greater by 
a than that of the species of all other 
living creatures combined. The voracity 
(insect life is as astonishing as its power 
of reproduction. Many caterpillars con- 
sume twice their weight in leaves per day, 
rhich corresponds to a horse eating daily 
ston of hay. 
The development of young birds is so 
mpid, and the demand upon the vitality 
solder ones so great, that an enormous 
amount of food is necessary to sustain 
’e vital processes. Digestion is very 
mpid in birds; and they feed for the most 
tt during the day, especially when 
tating young. The number of insects 
faily passed into the insatiable maws of 
nestlings during this period almost 
needs belief. But the most valuable 
krvices of the adult bird are rendered 
hen it is feeding in winter or early spring, 
ft then it destroys countless numbers 
insects in the embryo state, and thus 
Pevents myriads of depredators from 
ming forth. Grave and far-reaching 
tsults invariably follow the suppression 
i this perennial regulative influence 
tich is exerted by birds individually 
Netywhere as a check on insect life. 
tees have their natural insect foes, 
which they give food and’shelter, and 
ese Insects in turn have their natural 
rimies among the birds, to which the 
te also gives food and shelter. Birds 
*not only essential to the well-being of 
h tree, but the tree is necessary to the 
Me of the bird. Thus it can be clearly 
monstrated that ‘if we should lose our 
we should also lose our forests.’’ 
i the bird in the orchard an evil if you 
But it is a necessary evil, and every 
“er and fruit grower should make up 
“mind to pay the bird its wages, even 
bugh at times they may seem exorbitant. 
© wren is one of the first sweet singers 
the year, a very friendly little bird, 
M lives, ] believe, exclusively on in- 
's. I have two berry sheds and each 
8 every year made cheerful with 
"or two families of the wren. One 
pat they started to build in a bucket of 
» lat was hanging up in one end of 
shed, which was there for the purpose 
ving nails handy for nailing lids on 
>, cases. They were not disturbed, 
4 new bucket of nails was secured 
wt the happiness of that dear little pair 
«8 was not molested. One of the 
~ Ways to encourage the wren is to 


tack tin cans up around the place in open 
sheds and under porches, but after doing 
this watch closely that the detestable 
English sparrow does not take advantage 
of these favorite nesting places. 

The peewee is one of the first that 
appears on the farm in the spring, and 
although not to be called a sweet singer, 
its first utterance is very pleasant to hear, 
being a harbinger of the most inspiring 
season of the year. Like the wren, it 
likes to build under shelter, and lives 
entirely on insects. The mockingbird is 
a particular favorite. Aside from their 
being the most interesting singers, they 
are very useful as insect destroyers. 
Fortunately, on my farm there are a good 
many families of them each year. They 
have never been troublesome as fruit 
destroyers; in fact, I have never seen 
them partake of any other fruit thar 
mulberries and wild cherries, and then 
not a great quantity of these. 

The robin is all right, devours many 
insects and although fond of fruit, too, 
it seldom does much injury. Like most 
other birds, it prefers mulberries and wild 
cherries to other fruits. The other fruits 
are not much molested by this and several 
other fruit-loving birds. The robin is a 

retty bird and a sweet singer. The red 
bird, catbird and brown thrush are all 
fond of fruit, but usually the good they 
do as insect destroyers more than over- 
balances the loss from what fruit they eat. 

Each season, until hay-making begins, 
the grass offers cover and shelter for the 
nests of such birds as breed on the ground. 
The fields also proyide food for birds, and 
for the insects on which birds feed. Where 
the birds of the field are undisturbed they 
tend to hold the grass insects in check. 
On the other hand, when the numbers of 
birds in the field are, for any reason, 
insufficient, the insects increase. With- 


out birds grass could not be grown suc- 
cessfully. The grub of a single species 
of beetle, if unchecked, could destroy all 
the grass roots of the meadows, or any 
one of the several species: of cut-worms 
might be sufficient to destroy all the ver- 
dure above ground. Let us protect and 
encourage the good birds, the ones which 
we know are our friends. 





Wreaths for the May! the happy Spring 
Today shall all her dowery bring, 

The love of kind, the joy, the grace, 

Hymen of element and race, 

Knowing well to celebrate 

With song and hue and star and state, 

With tender light and youthful cheer, 

The spousals of the new-born year.—Emerson. 








“‘But—it is a sardine box!” 

“Don’t yell so loud! There may be 
some sardines in there yet!’’—Le Rire 
(Paris). 

—_—_—— CO 
Fresh Strawberries. 

Nothing is more delicious than a dish 
of plump, red strawberries, fresh from the 
vines, served with rich cream and pow- 
dered sugar. 








The Reflex Slicker 


asks no favors of the weather man. 
$ For protection against 

, the wet, for hard service 

. . No water 
wip, can reach you even 
~ through the openings 
* between the buttons— 
that's where our famous 


&}, Reflex Edges 
Protect You 


+’ by keeping out every drop. 
“*Staydfast’’ Pocketswillnotnip. 


$3.00 Everywhere 


PROTECS a 75c. 
; Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week 
to start; experience unnecessary; references required. 
McLean, Black & Co., 35 E. Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
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Success with cheap kerosene or = 
coal oi) absolutely teed. ( 
before you buy. Most ec: ical, 
reliable and durable engine made. 
So simple easy the wife or boy » 
Cn run it. People every- 
throwing away their old e: , buying Bee- 

semers and making, money by it. Get one for your. 
self. Be ahead your neighbors. Runs fast or 
a BR 

Y \ 8 for i in fuel saved. For 
special discount write at once. 


129 Lincoin Ave. 


GAS ENGINE CO. 
GROVE CITY FA. 








HERE'S THE FINEST 
OOK" BUGGIES 


"WIT 


ee 


nF REE 
To send 
camtt to YOU 


All I need is your address— 


cost you just 1 cent to send it to me on a post card—and the first possible 
mail will bring you this great, big, handsome book—which I honestly be- 
lieve is the finest buggy book ever issued by anybody. 

It is printed in colors—got lots of pictures—describes and illustrates 
more buggies and harness, more carts, runabouts, surreys, etc., than you 


can find in 20 dealers’ stores. 


—but FOREVER against defects of material or. workmanship. 


It tells in detail all about how “Blue Grass” 


Buggies are built—shows tests no cheap “store buggy” could stand— 
tells how I can make for you just what you want, style, color, uphol- 


stery, etc. 


Best of all it explains completely my plan for selling “Blue 


Grass” Buggies direct from the factory to you 


On 30 Days’ Free Road Trial Under 
An UNLIMITED Guarantee 


Under this plan I will ship you any buggy or harness in my ¢ata- 
‘log and let you try it on your own roads, no matter how rough they 
may be. If it does not stand up, if it does not prove satisfactory in 
every way, you return the buggy and I will refund you evéry cent 
of your money, besides paying the freight both ways. If you keep it—I’m 
sure you will—my unlimited guarantee protects you—not for a year or two 


You don’t 


risk a single cent when you deal with me, as I’ve got a $30,000 Guarantee 
Bond deposited with the Mercer National Bank of this city for your protec- 
tion. Now let me show you how, by buying a buggy from me, 


You Can Save $25 to $50 


You see, this -book is the only salesman I 


have. 


By sending it at a cost of only a few 


cents postage and dealing with you direct I cut out 
all profits, wages and expenses of jobbers, sales- 


men, dealers, etc, 


I sell my buggies to you at ex- 


actly the same price the dealer would have to pay 


if he bought in car load lots for cash. B 
this I make just as much profit as if I sol 


doing 
to the 


dealer, and all this big saving goes to you—that’s 


why I can sell you a better 
money than any dealer on 


buggy for less 


SEND FOR THE 


BOOK TODAY 


I want you to have it even if you 
don’t think you are going to buy a 


buggy*this year. 
glad to 2 


put 


>. DO 
~~ 


I will be only too 
ay the postage on it. Don’t 
t off—you might forget— 
T NOW. 


D. T. BOHON 


3627 Main St. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER MAY Mf yay 
are ee > ——_= ———— 
and you can at all times have a perfectly a? 
‘sweet’? refrigerator with an even), Wr 
balanced temperature of approximate] 
60 degrees Fah. Of course this mj y Do ¥ 
be called merely a cool storage house and Do 
not : pelrigerating, plant in the true Senge Pui 
of the word, but it will give you pract " 
ally the same temperature that you w > When 
: 0 
get from a spring or regular cellar. = hae 
There’s substantial beauty in ag — y - hg Rode Ceilings, wit 
. : e Jey 
Republic Wire Fence and Gates, . rougnout the building. Hine Is the 
which proclaims a proper re for oo well nine er Rigg and tight, and use oh 
i the best insulation if you possib] Do vo 
neatness, health and order. itary “ : Y can, +I 
yards save yo ~*~ Heavily built; ps oes bouw pale t pros fruit, i 
= weather proof; many designs. = a ee eae ee ea : ees ’ PLC. iod—sa rough the Yes, it 
=> ————= winter for better prices, the only pro Eve 
. : m he : Y Proper 4 
F ; ‘ _ A Fruit and Milk House. various materials for “insulation’’—the way to do this would be to have some kin And b 
FENCES RED U BLIC GATES Green’s Fruit Grower:—Answering Mr. best “es most widely used being a good eet as medium,—machine _ ‘ 
W. T. Webb’s request for a plan for a grade of sheet cork; then, for something otherwise—where you get your tem ; 
Repubiic Hercules Gates led f ~ “ ° - “ ’ . Ta- : 
‘strength and cae hig beige ey ye | small fruit and milk storage house, in a little cheaper in first cost, and practic- tures down to about 28 or 30-degrees Pale True Ec 
and reliable. Relieves you of all gate the February issue, I enclose herewith a ally as good if properly applied,-granu- for apples, (they will not freeze at this Writte 
ae ae ail simple sketch that may be of some aid lated cork; then comes next in insulating temperature), 34-40 for milk, butter 
to our own exclusive designs and methods, to him in constructing his building. efficiency, lith board, mineral rock wool, cheese, etc., and around 42 for eggs. , Those 
@nd are fully guaranteed. I do not exactly agree with the editor etc., manufactured from certain kind of | Have your caisons in the ground to the Arab 
mM that almost any carpenter can design and rock, and makes good, efficient insulation; project a little above the concrete floor fat are tk 
construct a proper house for such pur- then we come on to planer shaving, so as not to draw water from the room| The Gert 
poses for the reason that during my ten cinders, sawdust, etc., which have a and have good drainage to the floor, effect th: 
or twelve years’ experience in designing certain value, but usually are not per- leading through the walls at the floor lines, teneth h 
and constructing cold storage and ice manent, especially shaving and sawdust, and water sealed outside to prevent gir exact SCI 
wergge I have found very, very few of the for if they are permitted to draw any flowing in. This is done by here the or less of 
est carpenters that were able to satis- moisture they soon begin to decay, give drain spout running through the wall two pers 
facterily construct cold storage houses, off offensive odors and rot the woodwork curved down on the outside with the same 0 
without some special training along this more or less. Now, the reason why so- extremity immersed in a vessel of water must eve 
particular line. called insulating materials do the work —top of the vessel being lower, of course Some hor: 
The editor is right, however, when he is because they contain millions of minute than the inside floor, so the water in it while the 
says that all that is necessary is plenty air cells, the more cells contained in the will flow over the top of vessel and run are proy 
= — rising -as high as the floor of ration mt 
233 the house. animal, t! 
| (eee pee peer e - Have good, tight fitting doors to the and use | 
1 y ses | ee OY ray, 3 ~-- JA'-Q%------p house, especially the outside or main one, animal, ¢ 
Jr: as . q | | preferably faced with a good quality 
b & 2° €.€ + Weittas Dette { muslin or felt’ pad, so as to thoroughly 
v . % Bs FP Slorege ck. BY reguccted Cop “— the door. 4 
: ; ou can use any good roofing material 
8 l 4 ' for the house, felt, tar or gravel paper, 
“ —{—— . | etc., but have it tight, so as to make ag 
~ oo RR —y| | +24 -0-% y ‘ ) good an air space over the ceiling 4 
xe | | * FRuil Slerage. ¥ possible. ; 
ae XE cipaieanal . 9 a Your cooling caisons may be made of 
" €. €. ‘ ys ' any good grade of galvanized iron, 18 or 
i& mitk | Kote ' : 20 gauge. Have them made tight with 
:  bCerage m | : 1 riveted and soldered joints, sides and 
x : comm ; Sige 2 ¢ 9 ; pig i = with “grange removable 
. ' cap for the top. is may be removed 
x | when necessary for cleaning out, which 
u _% | J can be easily done with any sort of swab, 
a Keep them clean; swab once or twice 3 
S /, \ Pian year at least; oftener if you get much 
A z le 2 kil i : ge fi j water or dirt in them. Have no perfor 
Money-Back —r — SS 2 tions at all in the bottom of them, as this 
Guarantee in Every Rod ay 4:) | 31). ee ees ; Sie 6 Bee may allow’ water to seep in, as well ag 
et. aes age a: Satienenneds foreign substance, such as germ, ete. 
eo ti oe a aT KES Now, I hope these few suggestions may 
Get Stl a el a i rove of some value to you, giving you at 
, oy SS , Sec Ceding east ao ee of the proper way to start 
We trust you for A ‘on your house. 
S a : owe as oF oagg Bec’ the dairy bam 
. $ called for. ile ave a good one, in 
. M FENC F S ~ ~~ my — which I designed myself and 
like it better than any other one I have 
° 7 " : 
FAR SS . seen for its size, yet I do not claim to be tht the sain 
' . . : “22° 0) 
41 INCHES HIGH RSs Me any authority on this line of building, there is ¢ 
ee eet eee ot 21 re EEE concrete Perr 4 I will leave this part of the matter for foeedene 
Lawn’ encing divest -Y ' | B&eration ! % : those readers to answer who may be more ce of a | 
c rethe (CENTS > ‘Ye. H competent along this line than myself— 
from : img ‘ | & i ae 
large catalog is —— A ROD < RS 4 2% ° Xe nee wag Texas. — dif ; 
i Remarks. We wish to thank Mr. Brad- erent fe 
EXTSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie, Ind obs | ! i | haw for his kindness in sending the above. MH ‘lean, comt 
: oe +4 s sha is ess in sending ole 
| ; a ee. ober —— ers will g 
E oe ae iJ Coad . ‘ horses in 
To prevent a horse wasting grain, 3". g 
pos Sec. of Side-Wall. A—Shiplap siding. B— Sec. of Ceiling. 1—1” sheathing. 2—1 lay j 8 veg 108, too, mm 
2 ramen, Seen ae In. aman C24" studs. D.L. ae 5 strips 38° "6, C. iy off os = on o low * oy olen 5 pret People hav 
D—4’ granulated cork, well packed. E—2 layers sheet cork 18”x36”. §—1 layer D. I. paper. 6— enough staves Irom a por arte ' the cost of 
= De. In. paper. F—%"” T. & G. ceiling. G—2 Hw" T. & G. ceiling. T—2 coats W. P. Paint. a space wide enough to admit a horse’$ fifth 
. : coats water-proof paint. Note:—In liew of above ceiling plan we can head freely, nail this to the wall at the one-hith or 
Anchor di oO be | substitute 6” granulated cork packed well between yoyal hei t for a feedbox with the oper- the rough, | 
=. . “erleureden: 2”x6” joints, then floored over above. Same con- . = aw you believ 
Blo comerete and Bo opecial tole.” <t struction as side-walls. ing facing the rear of the stall, so that the truth apes 
py ee a A = hg a —— have ty back up . — a i Rook _ 
cNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. : is head out, and you will find that le » § 
: of air spaces, so far as he weni, but he material, confined, the greater its value can not waste his ute by either rooting always the: 
should have gone a little further and said as an insulating medium; also the lighter or slobbering.—K. M. W. Tack, N. Y. Far too r 
we “dead”’ air spaces, or confined air, as we said material will be, which practically P t00 liberal 
a n | call it. 7 ; confines the air and prevents circulation, dash = and hs 
st y Now, the question arises—the one that thus causing what we term ‘‘dead air Testimonials. Many feede 
Cheap as Wood We mmc makes the carpenter scratch his head— spaces.” This is the only true insula- , February, 19, 1914 pounds of | 
dikes Cems: Gee dae oe ang how are we to do this? You may con- tion, but with the best of materials that Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rocheste day. This | 
= struct a wall with possibly a dozen air we have it is still impossible to construct N. Y., Gentlemen:—I am a regular sub-M Toughage, 


users only at man@facturers’ prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 959 10thSt. Terre Haste, Ind. §=| crack through which you might stick a have a perfect anything else. The only 
piece of newspaper, the insulating value thing we can do is to purchase the best anxious to see the next number. Boe we cannd 
of your air would be hampered to a great insulating material proportionate to the sider the February number to be worl with any se 
extent; theoretically it would be lost, but money one can spare, the use to which any man’s dollar and if you asked mel how little t 
for all practical purposes it makes very it is to be put, the temperatures to be pay you a dollar for the information 1% Vell to give 








little difference in a house where no lower carried, etc., and have same constructed contains, § 
tem enters — is duvet : ne ant with the best possible workmanship. —— ; BS micas, 2214 Was Be narket 
#8 istribute | 29 understand it, would be desired. Now, by referring to the sketch here- ington Blvd. icago, . per for 
Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12. jo FREE But, to prevent as far as possible as loss with, aah il ao plain but yet con- ae iN 
ya 


pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among friends. 
Fequired. N. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


No money 





spaces in it and yet should there be a 


or undue circulation of the air we use 





be ae y if you do not care to purchase same, you J agazine, at and growi 

- > am Wie ie: 67. q / ¢ ? a) aV Yo can use some of the other and cheaper gona ey or ony be complete an! feorm S = 

Cc te re | e (OH | materials enumerated above, anyone of comprehensive exposition of the st ject a a 

eee which will give you service in proportion | have ever seen.—J. H. Baker. an of i 

Cost only one-third as much as ordinary iron, wire or gas pipe BI G to its value as an insulating medium. vith — pr 
eee Sete eas Neat in appearance—best and strongest gate Now I take it that you have no spring . aati ae. 1 bill the lorses 
Sopenes diabunens saabubmabeded-Gutte toombness. onerouteed wer @ exp. y or running water over which you can _ Editor Green’s Fruit Grower a oe 
Cost Less Than All Wood Gates—Last 5 Times as Long MON EF J construct your house, but if you will been a subscriber to your 8 bough 18 ' rensibl « 

Ses Soins a eee at cS Soe ee Tana a follow the design 1 set forth you will get zine for several years and . 7 eae sae onli 

two piece - binges. ngular Truss Braces make gates extra strong. @’|a yearly temperature that prevails in a scribe to several periodicals 0 3 far i yy vend 
collar of an equivalent depth of the cool- kind, I must say that I find yours) distribu 
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a perfect wall, just as it is impossible to 


venient little house that ought to serve 
your purpose to a good advantage, and 
where I have called for cork insulation, 


ing caisons, or thereabouts. Look well 


to your ventilators, using only a properly Jing 
constructed one—one that will create a and the clean and wholesome sed fo" nab? 
suction with no “blow back” from wind; matter contained therein oe y _ us 
etc., and with a damper, automatic or ward to every month by my ios Strad formerly a 
otherwise, (you will find these advertised the greatest pleasure.—Charles tingle i; 


in any building journal or magazine); 


scriber to your valuable paper and a 
issue is so interesting that I always 







I would do so most willing. 
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Ponemah, N. H., Feb. 23, hor 
Mr. C. A. Green:—I have just finis ‘I 
reading the February number, the 
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Farm Li‘e. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Fedora Woodworth. 
Do you hear the cowbells tinkle 
Do you smell the garden flowers 
Do you love to see the cool grass 
After cooling April showers? 


When you breathe the evening's freshness 
Does it give you strength of mind 
Do you when day’s cares are over 


In the farm a blessing find? 


Is the sweet smell from the hayfields 
On your tired nerves a balm 
Do vou really find it pleasant 
This living on a farm? 
Yes, it’s work, but still it’s pleasant, 
Every day brings something new 
And beneath this life of gladness 
Beats a heart that’s brave and true. 
sec wtelbete 2 rat 
True Economy in Feeding Our Horses. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Fla. 

Those past masters of horsemanship, 
the Arabs, have a saying that “rest and 
fat are the greatest enemies of the horse.”’ 
The Germans have an old proverb to the 
effect that “the eye of the master fat- 
teneth his cattle.” Feeding is not an 
exact science, but will ever remain more 
or less of an art. No two horses, like no 
two persons, require the same feed or the 
same umount of feed. Individuality 
must ever be taken into consideration. 
Some horses are proverbially easy keepers, 
while the long, rangy, slim-bellied kind 
are proverbially hard to keep. The 
ration must be made to fit the undividual 
animal, the feeder must be on the ground 
and use common sense, must watch his 
animal, and know how he responds to 


will mean that we can raise a bushel of 
oats, or a ton of hay, for less cost than 
we did before. 

WATERING YOUR HORSES. 

Horses require from five to fifteen 
gallons of water a day, ‘the quantity de- 
pending upon the temperature and the 
amount of work performed. The water 
should be as pure as sible, clear in 
appearance, and free from taste, color 
and smell. Pure water is just as essential 
to a horse as it is to a man, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that a horse can drink 
badly contaminated water with impunity. 
Water obtained from pools or shallow 
wells, contaminated with surface drain- 
age, or containing decomposing organic 
matter, frequently causes diarrhoea, and 
generally predisposes to colic. Water 
that contains a large amount of sediment 
should not be given, as the sediment 
causes a mechanical irritation of the 
mucous membrane of che stomach and 
intestines, called sand colic. When at 
rest in the stable, water should be given 
three times a day, and should invariably 
be given previous to feeding. 

This latter point is of considerable 
importance. A horse’s stomach is small 
in proportion to its size, and water does 
not remain in it, but passes speedily 
through the stomach and small bowel. 
If water is given after feeding, besides 
weakening the digestive juices, a con- 
siderable portion of the food in the 
stomach and small intestines will be wash- 
ed out in an indigested state, and indiges- 
tion and colic may result. Water in small 
quantities can be given within an hour 











Scene of a Farm Barnyard. Whenever you see well fed stock or well bred cattle or horses, it is evident 


that the soil on the farm is productive. 
furm there is evidence that the 





ather has made farm life attractive to the young people, and profitable, 


sot enough that rural life should be made attractive, but there must be profit in it, for farming and fruit grow- 
ing are classes of business, and must be profitable or they would have to be abandoned. This photograph gives | 


ce of a prosperous farm. 





different feeding and varied care. Good, 
clean, comfortable, w Hl ventilated quar- 
ters will go a long way in keeping our 
horses in good condition. Good groom- 
ing, too, must be taken into consideration. 
People have said that grooming reduces 
the cost. of keeping horses as much as 
one-fifth or one-fourth, and when you see 
the rough, unkept coats of many animals, 
you believe that there is more or less 
truth in this respect, as the animal which 
is sleek, active, alert, and willing, is 
always the well kept horse. 

Far too many of our horse owners are 
too liberal in their feeding, giving both 
grain and hay, especially hay to an excess. 
Many feeders keep between 24 and 30 
pounds of hay before their horses each 
day. This is an excessive amount of 
roughage. It produces a distention of 
the digestive organs, causing them to 
press against the lungs with bad effects. 

We cannot feed horses in accordance 
With any set rule as to just how much or 
how little to feed. Most of us would do 
vell to give less than at present. All of 
Wean cut down feed bills by watching 
the markets more closely, substituting 
cheaper for more expensive feeds in ac- 
cordance with the market fluctuations. 

early all would do well to pay more 
attention to the protein content of various 
feeds, especially when feeding brood mares 
iad growing colts. Feeding straw or 
odder to idle horses in winter means an 
thormous saving, while cutting down the 
tation of idle horses at least one-third 
Means a proportionate reduction in bills, 
mith horses in better shape to withstand 

€ Season’s work, Good, clean, com- 
ortable quarters coupled with good, 
‘nsible care should not be leit out of 
Consideration, 

All these factors combined with a better 

tribution of horse work, the main 

hance of no needless horses, the keepin: 

mares, and the growing of colts wil 
€ us to obtain each hour of labor 
fot animals at a far less cost than 
a ly. This will cut down the largest 
ingle item in the operating cost of our 

‘ms to a material extent, and in the end 


or so from’ the completion of feeding if 
desired. After a long journey, a good 
plan is to water a mile or so before the 
journey’s end and take the horse slowly in 
afterwards. This prevents chills and 
colic, due to the ingestion of a large 
quantity of water in an exhausted state. 
An animal after prolonged exertion or 
fast work has his system depleted of 
fluid. He will not eat sufficiently until 
his thirst has been satisfied; therefore, 
the water should come first, and while the 
animal is still warm is the best time to 
give it. After standing, the body tem- 
perature falls, and to give cold water then 
is only to intensify the effect of cold water 
on the system. 


—_——Oo——"" 
The cow’s udder should be carefully 
cleaned before milking. 





—_—_"”" 
Bestow the ‘milk of human kindness” | 


upon the dairy cow, and she will return 
it churned into dollars. 


— 
An Abandoned Farm. 

Some time ago one of our contributors 
described an abandoned farm. It was a 
good farm many years. ago, when its 
owner kept livestock and fed the big 
crops he raised, says National Stockman 
& Farmer. But it had been skinned by 
tenants for a long time and had become 
so poor nobody would rent it. Somebody 
owned it but nobody lived on it or worked 
it. Soon after the publication of the 
description of this farm we began to get 
letters about it. Many farmers wanted 
to buy it because they expected to get it 
cheap and had confidence in their ability 
to restore it to usefulness. It will not be 
an abandoned farm much longer if its 
owners are willing to sell it. Nor need 
there be a single deserted farm in this 
country that is worthy of the name of 
farm. Abandoned land there may be, 
but it is not and should never have been 
farm land. It should be growing trees 
as nature intended it to do. Every farm 
that ever was good can find a buyer today 
if its owner will let the public know where 
it is. 








Where you find the farmer’s sons and daughters remainin; upon the | 
t is | 


| 
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A City Garden 

My ample needs in garden seeds 
Now occupy my mind, 

I simply pant to go and plant 
A peck of every kin 

The pumpkin vine, I think is fine, 
To yams I also lean; 

I fairly love the fine points of 
The onion and the bean. 


The marrowfat must grace my plat, 
I want the squash and leek. 

For early roots and thrifty shoots 
Assiduously I seek. 


I want the pieplant and the prune, 
The radish and the beet. 
But how can I plant all this in 
A plat of ten square feet? 
—Kansas City Journal. 


Too Late for Gardening. 

This is what the slow farmer says who 
has been too busy to make his garden in 
May or June. But there are many things 
which may be planted in the garden in 
July. It is surprising how rapidly those 
things grow which are planted in the 
warm soil in July and how much less 
hoeing is necessary. Cucumbers and 
pickles, string beans, late sweet corn; 
winter beets, cabbage, cauliflower, toma- 
toes, lettiice, radishes, peas, onions can 
be sown or transplanted in July. 

O---——- 

There is no danger of overstocking the 
market with small fruits and there is 
little competition for the man who grows 
the best. 











Most Economical, "eam 


| Efficient and Durable 


Our cider presses are guaran- 
teed to meet all requirements. 
Satisfied customers for 40 years 
testify to th act. Screw, 
Hydraulic or Knuckle-joint _ 
power 





We furnish outfits for an: 
size mill, from the smail- 
est to the . Our 
Presses, Graters, Evap- 
ora tor Pumps, etc,, 

are standard. 























DR. McGAHEV'S HFAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WiNDED HORSES. The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves in 3 


miario. 
For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





MINERAL 





$3 Package CURES any case or money refunded. 
$1 Package CURES ordinary cases. 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 406 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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BECAUSE YOUR COWS HAVE 
likely freshened now and your 
supply of milk is greater. 


BECAUSE YOUR SPRING WORK 
requires every minute of your 
time and a good cream separator 
will be a great time and labor 
saver. 


Qnd 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming, and the tainted pro- 
duct of the hard-to-clean and 
unsanitary separator mean most 
when your volume of milk is the 
greatest. 


BECAUSE OF THE AMPLE AND 
‘more than advertised’’ capacity 


inferior separator 


more quickly and save time, when 
time means most to you. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 








You need a new 


NE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


NOW 


If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming— 


If you have a very old De Laval or an 


of the De Laval, you can separate * 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. If you 
don’t know the nearest De Laval agency simply write 
the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator C0., 25% Mitttisoe St. Chicago 


BECAUSE YOUR YOUNG 
calves will thrive best with warm, 
sweet separator skim-milk. 


BECAUSE WITH YOUR IN- 
creased milk flow your greater 
waste of cream, without a good 
cream separator, must run into 
more money than you can afford 
to lose. 


whether new or old— 


BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval Cream Separator is so 
much simpler and more easily 
handled and cared for than any 
other, and you can’t affort to 
waste time these busy days fuss- 
ing with an inferior or half worn- 
out machine. 


-BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP- 
arator of today is just as superior 
to other separators as other 
separators are to gravity setting. 


165 Broadway, New York 


AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















urnish a 


quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. M 
this picture, which illustrates our low priced large 


is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on a 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, 
make you wish ¢o exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. 


, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on n 
phase! adaay ay ayn? Western pica filled from a Write today for our catalog 


any concern in the world. . 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1121 


95 AND UPWARD @ 
~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Th san giving splendid sat- 
ou: ds In Use tsfaction justifies 

our investigating our wonderful offer to 
and new, well made, easy run- 


i i im.ni rator for only $15.95. Skims one 
pre Mae mF yas re Ragan a Makes thick or thin cream. Different from 












SENT ON TRIAL 


CREAM 


capacity machines. The bowl 


ll sizes and generous terms of _ 
or if you have an otd separator of any 

Our richly illustrated catalog, sent free @ 
Cream tors issued by 


| 
Bainbridge, 


make you. Address, 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 

6512—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 2 4 yards 
of 44 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

4615—Children’s and Girl's One-Piece Apron. Cut 
in sizes 4 to 12 years. Age 8 years requires | yard 
of 36 inch material and }2 yard of 27 inch con- 
trasting goods, Price 10 cents. 

5630—Ladies’ Apron or House Dress. Cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
5% yards of 36 inch material and 34 yard of in- 
sertion. Price 10 cents. 

6573—Ladies’ One-Piece Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Size 22 requires 13% 
yards of 54 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6566—Girl’s Russian Dress Cut in sizes 6 to 14 
years. Age 8 years requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material, Price 10 cents. 

4177—Girl’s Two-Piece Plaited Dress. Cut in sizes 
2to 12 years. Age 8 years requires 254 yards of 
44 inch material and 334 yards of insertion. Price 
10 cents. 

6437—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 234 yards 
of 36 inch material and 1% yards of ruffling. 
Price 10 cents. 

6516—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
Bust measure. Size 36 requires 23g yards of 54 
inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6574—Girl’s Dress. Cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. Age 
8 years requires 254 yards of 40 inch material for 
the dress and 7% yards of 36 inch material for the 
Bolero, Price 10 cents. 

6369—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 22 requires 3% 
yards of 44 inch material. Price 10 ecnts. 

6435—Ladies’ Shirt Waist Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
27 inch material and % yard of 27 inch contrast- 
ing g Price 10 cents. 

6581—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Age 4 years requires 2 yards of 44 inch 
material, Price 10 cents. 


99 
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6468—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. Cut in sizes 34, 38 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 414 
yards of 27 or 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

6486—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure, Size 22 requires 314 
yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

4616—Boy’s Russian Dress. Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 
3 years. Age 3 years requires 214 yards of 27 
inch material. Price 10 cents, 

Order patternc by number and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sweet May hath come to love us, 
Flowers, trees, their blossoms don; 
And through the blue heavens above us 
he very clouds move on. 
Heine—Book of Songs. 
_—oO-—- 


About the House. 


For: the destruction of ants, spiders 
and cockroaches, a strong solution of 
alum in boiling water, poured over the 
infested parts, will be found excellent. 

Wipe all dust from your windows and 
rub them with a cloth dipped in vinegar 
if you like a high polish on the glass. 


ums mn 


quarts of boiling water and apply with a 
brush, while hot, to every spot in the 
house which is infested. Powdered alum 
mixed with borax is also good. 

To make crisp such foods as corn flakes 
or shredded wheat biscuits when the oven 
is not hot, heat an iron spider, remove 
it from the fire, put in the cereal and 
cover closely. 

Before sweeping, sprinkle a few dust- 
cloths with water and roll them up tightly 
as you do clothes that are to be ironed. 
The cloths should be damp but not wet 
when used. 

To clean white marble, put a lump of 
soda about the size of an egg into a pot 
containing half a pint of water and a 
teaspoonful of soft soap. Heat it almost 
to boiling and paint it on-the marble 
while hot. Leave it on a day or two and 
then wash it off with warm water and a 
clean flannel. 

A piece of furniture or a rug lasts for 
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The artist and the poet are inclined to represent the coming of summer by young girlhood bounding over 


the fields or woodlands. 


Such is the spirit in which the artist has engraved the above picture for the Democrat 


and Chronicle. Winter has retreated behind the big tree. The approach of the birds is suggestive in the 


figure. 
recuperation. 


SPRING 


Make the most of the spring and early summer months. 


his is the season for rejuvenation and 


DAYS. 


Florida Times Union. 


Sing a song ob spring days, 
All de wor!’ in bloom, 
Mr. Bluebird singin’ 
Mid the flowers’ perfume, 
Mr. Catfish bitin’ 
Mr. B a-bummin’. 
Sing a song ob springtime, 
‘omin’. 
Comin’. 


Sing a song ob springtime. 
Sunshine warm an’ bright, 
Turtle dove a cooin’, 
World all full ob light, 
I longs to hear de peckerwood 
On de tree a-drummin’. 
Sing a song ob springtime, 
Comin’. 
Comin’. 





A piece of yellow soap shredded among 
blankets when storing them away will 
effectually keep them free, from moths. 

A hot shovel held over varnished furni- 
ture will take out white spots. 

Salt water is the best solution known 
for cleaning willow-ware and matting. 

To remove stains and discolorations 
from tinware, try rubbing with a damp 
cloth dipped in soda. 

A solution of potash and water rubbed 
in birch will give it a finish resembling 
rosewood when varnished. 

The scum which is left by hard water 
may be removed from sinks, basins and 
tubs by kerosene or gasoline. 

An application of lemon juice and salt 
in a good sun exposure is an old and 
effective remedy for fruit and rust stains. 

Wet shoes should be stuffed with paper, 
which will absorb the moisture and pre- 
vent the shoes from getting hard. 

Alum water will destroy red and black 
ants, cockroaches, spiders; in fact all 
pests which infest our homes. Dissolve 
two pounds of alum in from three to four 


a number of years and is either a source 
of joy or discord in the home. Each new 
piece should correspond with the older 
pieces and make you feel that the room is 
more complete and not give you the desire 
to throw everything else away and buy 
to match the new. 

Watch out for the clothes moth flying 
about looking for a place to lay its eggs, 
which hatch into the little caterpillars 
that eat our woolens. Usually these 
moths work on clothes which are put 
away in the dark. 
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Horseradish. 

This is more delicate than the grated 
pulp for sauces, salad and soup. Into a 
glass fruit can put six tablespoonfuls of 
grated horseradish. (This should be 
made in the spring from young roots.) 
Add a pinch of Cayenne pepper and a 
tablespoonful or more of granulated 
sugar. Cover with vinegar, let stand 
three weeks, press, strain, put into bottles. 
Cork and cover the corks with wax or 
melted paraffine. 


5 Beautiful Geraniums by Mail tor 2p 


Or 7 Beautiful Puchias, 25c¢ «6 Lovely Begonias on, 
6 Splendid Carnations 25c 6 Choice Primroses, be 
7 Best Chrysanthemums, 25c 8 Asst. Plants, oe 
7 Scarlet Sages, ‘ 8 Pkts, Flo. Veg. Seeds, n° 
7 Fancy Verbenias, 25¢ 12 Pansy Plants, Be 
7 Mixed Petunias, 25¢ 30 Early Cabbage Plants, 9 
7 Mixed Coleus, 2c 30 Red Tomato Plant: oe 


Any five collections for $1.00 Postpaid. Catalogue Free, 
Millions of Plants on hand for Gardeners and Truckers Planting, 
ALONZO J. BRYAN, Washington, New Jersey, 

When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 








Cascade Lakes Club 


Adirondacks, Cascade, N. Y. 


Located on the beautiful Cascade Lakes—the “Scenie 
Nook’”’ of the Adirondacks—2000 feet above sea level, 
Greatest trout fishing in the state. Private waters, 
Bathing, canoeing, tennis, motoring, dancing, mountain 
climbing, bowling, pool and billiards among the amuse 
ments. Write for descriptive booklet. 


W. D. SLATTERY, Mgr. 
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White Bronze is more dur- 
able than granite or marble. 
Time cannot disfigure it. 
make it crack, crumble or 
become moss-grown. Also 
superior in beauty of design and ar- 
tistic ornamentation: color, a beauti- 
ful gray. Costs less than granite. 
We deliver anywhere. Write for 
handsomely iliustrated Booklet—state 
about how much you wish to pay 
and we will submit special designs. 





| gauge with the long wire finger outside 








Reliable Representatives wanted. 
The Monumenial Bronze Co, 
387-E Howard Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 








nly One in the World 


KEROSENE (ceo! ca) IRON 
Absolutely Safe 








Quick Sales. We quad 
fd aig ge A profits, Your 
“seeuaie to Workers, 

OMAS IRON CO. 
1170 Lane St. Dayton,¢ 
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Cleanses 
Wever a to Restore G 
Hair to its Youthful Col 
Prevents hair fallin 
, 50c. and $1.00 











The Association of Aaa 

ican Advertisers has ex- { 

amined and certified to 

Ribs: the circulation of this pub- 

lication. The figures of circulation 

contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City: 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


Indispensable to the Well Dressed Women 
y, FANDIEST help 


ever invented 
for home d & 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute or = 
style in the corr 
“hang” of the skirt. 
It can be adj 
to any height sl 
easily used by pro 
fessional or 
ner, Heretofore all 
ZAskirt gauges wee 
FF only skirt market 
but the EZY-HE) 






















































hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marie 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expen! 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more thal 
cost on the first skirt made, It is made of mM 
olished, nickle plated steel and will last @ lifetime 

tis also an excellent chalk marker. 
so that the 


DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor so tia’ 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it © 
under or inside of the skirt?, Fold the g old, 8 
so that the long wire will come insive the fo 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem32 Hen 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Exy- be 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place. 
the w" 







the goods, and simply draw chalk along 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE e 

Send one year’s subscription — new, rene nls 

extension — and this splendid gauge — easily no 

59¢e—is yours without cost. Send subseripte po 

before you forget it — only 50c — and whi 
furnish the gauges. Address: 


GREEN'S FRUIT GRoweR, Rochester: ©” 
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Training Grape and Berry Vines. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

M. Roberts Conover, N. J. 

The training of vine fruits grown for 
market is somewhat alocal matter. The 
shaping and mode of support must be that 
which will best sustain and ripen an 
gbundant ¢rop without undue expense. 
Hence the methods of training used will 
vary somewhat in differen’ localities 
cording to the mode of harvesting, 
rospective price and climatic conditions. 
Yet one grower’s method, localized though 
it be, may have suggestions of greatvalue 


‘oven for the man who grows his fruit 


under conditions widely different. 
. The method of training grape vines as 
shown in illustration one is used by a 
Monmouth County grape grower who 
grows exceedingly heavy crops of Moore’s 
arly and late Concord grapes as well as 
other varieties. He uses as support for 
his vines posts set about twelve feet apart 
and two wires one about three feet above 
the ground and the other at the top of the 
posts. The posts are about six feet high. 
He renews some of his trunk wood all 
of the time by employing favorable new 
srowth and cutting away the old. The 
yine in the middle of illustration two 
shows how he does this. Just above the 
lower wire he has sawed off the old trunk 
and made use of three vigorous arms to 
support this season’s fruit crop. Next 
vear he will remove one of these, the suc- 


should not supply a liberal quantity for 
home use. 


The most time and trouble demanded 
in the culture of asparagus comes at the 
very first, in preparing the ground and 
planting, and then the wait for sufficient 
growth for use. After the plants are of 
sufficient age to permit of cutting they 
will continue to be productive for many 
years, without replanting. Yet, all things 
considered, it is a good plan to make a 
new planting every few years and have a 
thorough house slednind by plowing up 
the old bed. This is especially true when 
the old bed has been neglected in any way 
and has become overrun with weeds. 


Asparagus is a gross feeder. The 
ground for the plants should be made 
very rich; it is almost impossible to over- 
do the enrichment, as the richer the soil 
the larger and better are the shoots. 
The bed should be enriched for a width 
of at least two feet. The best manure 
produced on the farm and allowed to 
become well-decomposed before applying 
should be worked thoroughly into the 
soil before the plants are set out. 


After the ground is well prepared, the 
first thing to do is to make furrows eight 
or ten inches deep and about four feet 
apart. Then, early in the spring, set 
the plants in the bottom of these trenches 
at least 18 inches apart; the plants must 


always have plenty of room if large stalks | _ 


are desired. Set the plants with roots 
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1—Photograph by Roberts Conover, showing his method of training grape vines, which encourages top 
growth yielding generous returns in large and fine clusters. 2.—This photograph shows a further development 
the same method illustrated in cut No. 1._ 3.—No. 3 shows another grower’s_ method of training dewberries. 
lnstead of low stakes and wires he uses no wires but higher stakes, tying the vine upwards against the stakes, 


thus the ground betweea the vines can be kept clean. 





ceeding year another, etc., keeping a 
succession of vigorous wood at all times. 
These illustrations were made in spring 
after pruning had cleaned out the super- 
fuous wood and growth had started. 
Grape vines tend to more vigorous growth 
along the upper parts of a trellis or sup- 
port. This we find characteristic of wild 
grape vines and we can hardly hope to 
civilize it beyond its natural inclinations. 
Note how this grower humors this trait 
by carrying his trunk portions straight 
to the top wire, seemingly ignoring that 
below. Then he takes this vigorous top 
growth runner by runner and turns it 
downward again to the lower wire tying 
it there before it is carried upward again. 
In this way he gets an easy harvesting 
area for his fruit for the bulk of it is borne 
xetween the wires where it is readily 
freed from the vine without conflict with 
the wires. This vineyard has always a 
fresh young appearance and yields enor- 
Mously. 

Illustration three shows another grow- 
ers’ method of training dew berries. 
Instead of low stakes, and wires, he uses 


. 0 wire but higher stakes, tying the vines 


upward against the stake. The ground 
tween the vines can be kept cleaner 
and the fruit more easily reached. 
Gevalia 
Asparagus Culture. 

Asparagus is becoming more and more 
dregular part of the farm garden. It is 
one of the earliest of spring vegetables. 
It is tender and delicious when cooked, 
and it possesses diuretic qualities also. 

fre ig no reason why every garden 





‘pound of the sweet stuff to the family 


nicely spread cut, then cover lightly with 
soil, after which the trenches should be 
partly filled with fine old manure and 
finish with soil until the furrows are filled 
up even with the top of the ground. 

Two-year-old roots are preferable on 
account of less time to wait for growth, 
Give the asparagus patch thorough culti- 
vation the first season after planting, 
until the arrival of frost. Persistent 
weeds must not be allowed to establish 
themselves. Beforesevere weather arrives, 
completely cover every part of the beds 
with coarse manure. This covering must 
be taken off each spring and the entire 
patch cultivated to mellow the soil. 
Then the rows should be hilled up by 
turning a shallow furrow from each side. 
The new bed probably will be ready to 
yield a few good stalks early in the second 
season, but cutting should cease in June, 
so that the plants will not_ be weakened 
before they have obtained a good start.— 
The Ohio Farmer. 


o-—--—- 
The Work on Honey. 

It takes one trip or load from 40,000 
bees, or 40,000 trips from one honeybee, 
to gather a pound of honey. The average 
colony contains 40,000 to 60,C00 bees, 
many of which during the summer season 
are drones. Thus every worker has to 
average at least one trip daily to add a 





store. It is only when the blossoms are 
thick and the sun bright and the wind a 
mere breeze that any such record as three 
pounds is possible, and 100 pounds a 
ocean may be regarded as pretty good 
work. 





far away from 
the pump, keep 
thirst away with 
this cheapest, long: 
lasting tidbit. It’s all 
day pleasure and 
benefit for the 
least possible 


refreshing gum 
isthe biggest nickel’s 
worth you can buy. It’s 

constant improvement to 
your teeth. It hardens your 

ums and es your 

reath of tobacco and other 
odors. 

It doesn’t get stale. The 
new air-tight seal keeps 
it in perfect condition. 
Keep it handy for 
your family and 
friends. 


The 

tightly sealed | 

package keeps it 
absolutely fresh and clean. 


Chew it after every meal 
Be sure it’s WRIGLEY’S 
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¢¢_ AST fall we handled nearly our 

entire fruit crop with an Inter- 
national Motor Truck, the truck readily 
doing as much as two teams, Fora period 
of nearly three months the truck was on the road six 
days a week, averaging about forty miles a day over 
all kinds of roads. It appears to be in as good shape 
now as the day we brought it home. The machine 
is a money maker as well as a time saver for us. 


GARLOCK FRUIT FARM CO., Grimes, Iowa.” 


Use an International Motor Truck, and handle 
your fruit much more economically and profitably. 

The solid tires cut down tire troubles. The motor 
is simple. The truck is easy to operate—one lever 
controls the car. You can have any style of body— 
express—stake— panel; the one that best suits your 
needs. ¢ 

Our International truck catalogue is full of facts 
that may mean money to you later. Drop usacard 
and let us send you information. 
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Blindfolded! 


There are over 300 types of pumps—each 
best for a certain purpose. 

Can you pick out, unaided, the one that 
will exactly suit your needs? 

Won’t you be saving time and money by 
getting expert advice? Write our Mr. Gould, 
in care.of our Consultation Department. He 
will advise you from his expert knowledge— 
help you choose the pump that will best 
serve you, and at the lowest cost. There is 
no charge for this service. You may as well 
have the benefit of it. 


Don’t Buy Pumps 


New England Letter. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
mutch pleased with the practical and inter- 
esting monthly that you are getting out. 
If I should comment on all the points of 
interest to me, I fear that I might weary 
you by my much speaking or by my 
Greeley-esque chirography. 

I heartily agree with your advice to 
people with small places to plant dwarf 
trees. They take up so little room, are 





| fine fruit, and last but not least, in these 
idays of insect pests, especially the San 
| Jose scale, the ease, rapidity and thorough- 
| ness with which they can be sprayed with 
a small sprayer. I find it very difficult 
to do perfect work on large apple trees, 
but can keep the small trees as clean as a 
whistle. have some dwarf pears, 
Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite, bought 
jabout ten years ago, that are amazing, 
one bushel apiece year after year. 
I was much interested in your discus- 
sion of apple varieties as I am trying the 
jbest of the high quality sorts. Last 
{spring I got whips of Delicious and 
| Banana and took off scions to put into a 
| bearing tree. I mean to test these new 
sorts in this way, and when I get just the 
sorts that suit me will top work trees of 
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| Before you make up your mind on pumps, 
in justice to yourself, you ought to investi- 
gate Goulds Reliable Pumps. 

For over two generations they have held 
top place. There are more Goulds in use 
than any other line of pumps made. That's 
Pretty good evidence of their quality. And 
you'll find Goulds Pumps sold by the best 
dealers in your town. That's another proof. 

We make hundreds of thousands of pumps 
yearly. This big output enables us to give 
maximum value at lowest cost. Be sure to 
look up the Goulds dealer, whether you need 
a smal cistern suction pump or a large 


power pump. 
Tells how to have run- 


This Book Free ning water any place 


on the farm. Illustrated with pictures 















you will, without obliga- 
tion, get facts and cost of 
the very $e outfit you 
require. rite at once. 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
43 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of 
- for Every Purpose 
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Get this Free book 


Gives reliable information on 


the value of silage as a feed, what to 
ive for silage, what size silo, filling 
e silo, feeding silage. We'll also 

send catalog telling all about the 


Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


tter and biower in one. Substan- 
tially built. Easily fills highest silos, 











PLENTY OF WATER 


when you want it and 
where you want it. 
Kitchen, bathroom, laundry, barn and stock 
yard supplied at the turn of a faucet. 





1H. P. Outfit, suitable for aver- 
age farm or suburban home. 


Home water systems of large, small or medium 
capacity that are unsurpassed for sureness and 


ease of operation. For power, you can select 
Hand, Windmill, Engine or Electric 
Moter just as you prefer. 

Every part of the equipment—pneumatic tank, 
pump, power plant—is high-grade and backed 
by our guarantee. 

Lighten the summer’s work for yourself and 
family by use of one of these outfits. 

Out engineers will advise regarding proper se- 
lection, and work out all details of installation 
without charge. 


Write for ip No. FW1271. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Oil and Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Windmills, Elec- 
tric Motors, Electric Light Plants, Feed Mills. 











Dwarf a 


| indifferent quality. I have a Bismarck 
| all top worked with Green's Baldwin that 
| is full of fruit buds. 

We New Englanders will not agree with 

Prof. Van Deman’s comparison of Baldwin 
| with Ben Davis. Old Ben is a handsome 
| apple skin stuffed with sawdust. I have 
| heard several men say recently that ‘‘a 
well grown Baldwin is about as good an 

apple as I know of for my eating.”’ 

There was an article of interest about 
,our birds printed two months ago, in 
which stress was laid upon the destructive- 
ness of the cat. I believe it stated that 
| each cat averaged 50 birds per annum. I 
‘ean tell a gruesome tale which goes to 
prove that this is not an overestimation. 
|A bird-hunting cat raided my grounds 
last summer and by her skill and resource- 
|fulness destroyed ten birds in one night, 
jand but for sheets of tin nailed to the 
| posts would have gained access to two 
| houses containing ten nearly full fledged 
| tree swallows, her dirty, telltale “thumb 
prints” showing plainly on the painted 
»osts below the tinned part. Twenty 
birds in one night (almost), what would 
the sum total be for the breeding season? 
This much we know, that one such cat will 
empty every nest within her wide range 
hunting ground that she can reach by 
hook or crook. The wonder is not that 
insects are increasing and useful birds 
| growing less, but that so goodly a remnant 
remain. 

To a bird lover no more painful, dis- 
| couraging event has come to my notice 
' than was printed of a southern city a year 

ago. By stress of weather our northern 

| birds, wintering south, were driven into 
|the city for food and shelter, when the 
authorities suspended for a time the 
municipal ordinance against the use of 
firearms within the city limits, that the 
| shortsighted barbarians of the place might 
a these beautiful strangers within 
their gates.—C. A. Banister, Mass. 








}so ornamental, bear a good amount of - 





pple trees six years old which have borne fruit for two 
years on the ground of O. M. H.estes, Minnesota. 


Panama and Suez. 

The Panama Canal has often been 
compared with the Suez Canal, although 
the former is a much greater work, more 
expensive and more difficult of con- 
struction. Moreover, Suez is entirely a 
commercial proposition, whereas Panama 
is built by the American government, 
and one of the great reasons for building 
it is to permit quick access to the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans by our ships of war. 
The Cincinnati Enquirer recently com- 
piled interesting data as follows com- 
paring the two great canals: 

The Suez Canal is owned by a stock 
company, with shares of stock numbering 
379,241. 

Since 1875 the British government has 
been the owner of 176,602 of these shares, 
for which it paid $19,855,320. 

Through its holding of these shares the 
British gov ernment exercises a controlling 
interest in the Suez Canal. 

The canal cost about $127,000,000, is 
103 miles long, about 28 feet deep, and it 
takes 17 hours for vessels to pass through 
it. 

During the year 1910 the Suez Canal 
was traversed by 4,533 vessels, with a 
total net tonnage of 16,581,898, and the 
toll charges were $1.30 per net ton for 
I vessels with cargo, 82 cents 
ver net ton for vessels in 
vallast and $1.93 for each 
passenger 12 years of age. 

The total receipts of the 
canal company for the year 
amounted to $25,168,400; the 
costs of maintenance and 
operation to $3,857,402; pay- 
ments for fixed charges and 
in retiring capital obliga- 
tions aggregated $6,072,602. 

The company’s net profits 
were $15,908,419, permitting 
the payment of a dividend 
of 31 per cent. on the canal 


company’s shares. 
The outstanding capital 
obligations amounted to 


$92,484,544 at the close of 
the year 1910. 

The Panama Canal is 
owned by the people of the 
United States. 

It is estimated that it will 
cost, when completed, ap- 
proxim ately $375,000,000. 

It will be 54 miles long, 41 
feet deep and vessels will be 
able to go through it, from 
ocean to ocean, in 12 hours. 
To pay for this canal the 
United States government 
has issued bonds to the 
value of $84,631,980, bearing 
interest at the rate of two 
yer cent. and $50,000,000 in 

onds bearing interest at | 
the rate of three per cent. ' 

The expenditures on ac- 
count of the canal in excess 
of the money received from 
sales of these bonds have 
been paid from the cash in 


A traffic expert report 
made to President Taft esti- 
mated that during the year 

~————~_ 1915, 10,500,000 net tons 
would pass through the Panama Canal, 
of which amount the coastwise trade of 
the United States, now free from tolls 
under existing law, was estimated at 
1,160,000 tons. 

The rate of tolls as established by 
President Taft is to be $1.20 per net ton, 
this being 10 cents per ton less than the 
Suez rate collected in the British con- 
trolled canal. 

Our coastwise trade being free, the 
tolls to be collected from the other ton- 
nage, as per this estimate, would amount 
to about $11,300,000. 

The costs of maintenance and operation 
it was thought would not be more than 
at the Suez, say $4,000,000, which would 
leave more than $7,000,000, or about two 
per cent., upon the entire investment of 
our people. 

No one that has studied the trade 
statistics of the world but appreciates 
that as the years succeed each other the 
tonnages passing through the Panama 
Canal will show large annual increases, 
and experts believe that by 1920 the net 
income from the canal will be sufficient 


to enable the payment of installments |. 


upon the original sum invested in the 

construction of this great enterprise. 
coe ee Sas 

A Good Suggestion for the Man Alone 
on the Farm. 

It is not an easy job for a man alone to 
cut down a tree with a saw and I will 
give my method, which I found very good. 

Tie a cord to a limb of the tree and let 
it drop to a point where the absent man 
would stand and attach it to the handle 
of the saw. yj 

This will hold the end of the saw in 
place, and keep it from trembling, and 
one man can do the work nearly as easy 
as two. Try it.—Calvin Forbes. 





—_—_—_— 
Don’t cut your meadows too close. 
Leave at least two inches of stubble. 
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Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 

Stationary, (skidded iron base) ,and M 

Styles. ines mages wot Momntad 
ders and 4-ring pistons; automobile ignition i spark 
8 


shift; verti valves; variable speed; and other 
merits without which no engine is now high-grade, 


60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty 

aT Easy a. Why peg douhie price for 

e,or ea 3 

for an priee. when the WITTE costs 
so little andsaves you all the risk? 

Hew Book Free. Zells you the “in- 


side of engine seli- 
éng as well as manu. ing. 

facts whether you buy from meornot, 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron WorksCo. 
2378 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 








PROF. VAN DEMAN SAYS: 


Own a Pecan-Alfalfa orchard of the dig-paying kind by 
payment of a few dollars monthly while we plant and ma. 
ture your trees and harvest the alfalfa intercrops, We 
deed tne land to you and provide permanent care under 
our new co-operativeplan. Ask fur free copy: “Call to 
the South.” One-fourth of our acreage is already sold! 
erican Pecan-Alfalfa Co., 8780 Drexel Bidg., 

(Prot. H. E. Van Deman, Pres.) Philadelphia, Pa, 
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21 States, $10 to $50 an acre; liv 

Money Making Farms, stock, tools and crops often incled. 

ed, to settle quickly. Big Special Bargain List, free. E 4 

Strout Farm Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 
69 engravings, descri 


New England Illustrated, “WEE LADDIE" and to 


other farms, send postal. Chapin Farm Agency, Boston. 
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keeps it cl . for it is always ready 
Made of galvanized iron, can’t get out 
fasts for years. Large number can be 
daily. Go to Catcher mornings, remov 
inside, which only takes few seconds, t: 
dead rats and mice, replace device. it 
for another catch. Small piece cheese i 
doing away with poisons. Catcher is 1 
high, 10 inches Gometer. When rats pass 
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the United States treasury. | 


livery stable in Scranton, Pa.. caught over 100 

rats ina month. One sent pre: to any place 
of $3. Catcher, & 
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United 7am see receipt fs 
in. high. for mice only, prepaid $1. 

of shipping charg in |, remittance 
o canted witheeder HD. SWARTS, 


inventor and Manufacturer, Scranton, Pa. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








THE YOUTH’S, COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? Ifit 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading us well? Regular price of The Youth's 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green's Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it‘is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 
Address GREEN'S FRUIL GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. { 
$10,000,000 A Year 
Wasted On Trusses 
Wrong to Buy Anything For Rupture 
Without Getting Sixty Days Trial 
A conservative estimate shows that nearly ten million dollarss 
year—in this country alone—is practically wasted on worthles 


rupture appliances—all because people trust to a mere try-a 
instead of making a thorough test. 
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Away with Leg-Strap 
and Spring Trusses 


So far as we know, our guaranteed 
rupture holder is the only thing of any f 
kind for rupture that you can get on Wie i 
60 days trial—the only thing we know ” Ii's the 
of aoop enough to stand such a long and thorough test. — , 
famous Cluthe Automatic Massaging Truss—made on Se 
lutely new principle—has 18 patented features. Self-adj a 
Does away with the misery of wearing belts, leg-strap® po 
springs. Guaranteed to hold at all times—including — 
are working, taking a bath, etc. Has cured in case after 
that seemed hopeless. 

Write for Free Book of Advice.—Cloth-bound, 10 Line 
Explains the dangers of operation. Shows just what's 4 
with elastic and spring trusses, and why drugstores § Bre 
more be allowed to fit trusses than to perform operations 
poses the humbugs—shows how old-fashioned worthless te, 
are sold under false and misleading names. Tells all mt) 
care and attention we give you. Endorsements from on ys 
people, including physicians. Write to-day—find out avon 
can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test 
risking a penny. 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York (lt? 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 














Preparing a Geranium Bed. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—In what way 
would you prepare flower beds that are 
lanted to the dark red geraniums with 
the usual border plants around the edges? 

We plant fifty geraniums in each of the 
three beds, have always had fairly good 
results by using common horse manure 
with a little new ground added each 
spring When planted, I have always 
spaded the manure into the ground in the 
fall so it would rot more during the winter 
months.—Fred A. Koepke, Ohio. 

Reply: Geranium plants that come in 
iwo or four inch pots are often planted 
too shallow. On my own beds the past 
season I planted, after removing from 
the pots, much deeper than usual and 
have been astonished at the excessive 
bloom and vigor of the plants. If the 
soil can be enriched in the fall with any 
kind of stable manure, the more rotted the 
better, the soil will be in excellent condi- 
tion for spring planting, better than if 
the manure is put on the bed this spring. 


joan Lae dt Day 
Making a Garden Grow in Six Weeks. 

Few gardeners realize that practically 
every thing grown in a garden can be 
made to yield in six weeks time from 
planting, but such is the fact and the 
method is simple. There is a man in 


make a better hedge than dwarf pears in 
that the fruit not’ being edible raw will 
not be so tempting to passers by. There 
is not quite so ready a sale for quinces as 
pears, however. I suggest that you put 
out the larger part of your hedge to Orange 
quince, as that is an excellent variety. 
a > 
Grape Vine Suckers 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Do grape vines have 
suckers? I have had more or less to do 
with grape vines all my life and have 
never discovered any suckers. A neighbor 
recently asked me which canes I would 
advise him to leave on a certain grape 
vine he was pruning. I told him, and he 
replied that two of those were suckers 
and would not bear grapes. They were 
canes that had made ranker growth than 
the others and I said I would admit they 
would not bear as much fruit as some of 
the others because the buds were farther 
apart. Am I right?—C. B. Elton, Neb. 

Reply: Yes, grape vines sometimes 
have what might be called suckers. That 
is shoots start out near the roots and make 
rampant growth if not removed. These 
shoots coming up near the roots should 
be removed unless you desire to retain 
one or more of them to take the place of 
old arms or canes that have borne fruit 
for ten or more years. In such cases do 
nor remove more than one of the old bear- 
ing canes in one year, that is leave one 
old cane with fruit-bearing sprouts on it 
to fruit during the season when the new 
cane or sucker from the roots is taking 
the place of one that_has been rem oved. 
There are no branches to fruit trees or 
canes to grape vines that cannot be made 
to produce fruit. Suckers which sprout 
out from the branches or bodies of the 
trees will in time produce fruit if undis- 
turbed. 














A thrifty garden patch at Hartland, N. Y. 








Somerset County, Maine with this method 
is able to get ripe tomatoes before any 
of his neighbors and even before the green 
house produces them. 

In the first place tomatoes for instance 
are sprouted in round cans and when the 
plants are ready to set out in the garden 
the can is cut down the side and the dirt 
and plant are taken out together and set 
into the ground without the plant being 
disturbed. It starts in at once growing. 

This man then sets corn cans and the 
like into the ground near each plant with 
holes through the side of the can towards 
the plant. About three times a week he 
pours water, that dressing has been soaked 
in,into the can which makes the plants 
grow much faster than ordinarily. The 
same method is used in the care of all 
other plants, and he is able to sell his 
products from the garden at a big price. 

_ He tried this method on a squash anc 
in thirty-six hours the vines grew nine 
inches and three small squashes had set 
on. The method is along the line of the 
irrigation system, and. is practical for 
crops in general, but in larger pieces, 
troughs should be used in place of the 
cans.—John E. Taylor. 

—_——_O—_—" 
A Quince Tree Hedge. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 

come so interested in your idea of an 
apple or pear hedge that I have com- 
menced to plan and figure whether it 
would not be the proper thing to have a 
fruit tree hedge on my place. I have a 
five acre chicken and fruit ranch in the 
bottom lands of California. The land 
18 low and level and is considered a good 
fruit country. “Would it not be a good 
idea to plant a hedge of quince trees on 
the street line of any Litdle ranch? I think 
quince would do well here; a hedge of 
quince trees on a street line would be quite 
a novelty; the fruit, not being edible raw, 
would not be so tempting to passers by; 
and the cost would not be much more 
than that of an ordinary fence. My street 
line is 512 feet and would probably require 

1 trees.—Wm. L. Sigismund, California. 

Reply: I think your plan of planting 
& hedge of quince trees along the street 
ine of your ranch a good one. They will 


Currant Pruning. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Last 
spring I set out currant bushes and they 
made a fair growth considering the ex- 
tremely dry summer. I would like to 
ask if these bushes need pruning this 
spring? They were very large two year 
old bushes when planted. 

Please answer in the Fruit Grower 
which I consider the very best paper I 
take. I have built a new home on a large 
city lot and have lots of room for fruit 
and your paper gives more suggestions to 
city dwellers who own their own homes 
than any other paper I know of. I have 
been a subscriber for sixteen years and 
cannot do without the Fruit Grower.— 
John 8. Ferguson, Conn. 

Reply: Ordinarily the currant bushes 
you planted last spring will need no} 
pruning this winter but no harm would} 
result in your cutting off the tops of the 
canes so that none of the canes will be 
taller than 18 inches. 

The pruning of the currant mainly 
consists of thinning out the canes either 
old or new, mostly of the old when the 
bush is over-laden with canes or branches. 
Three to five strong canes are sufficient 
for any currant bush. When there are 
ten or twenty canes in a currant bush the 
fruit will be small in size and more difficult 
to pick. If the bush gets too high the 
ends of the branches should be clipped off. 
ee 
Lineage of the Peony. 


Suburban Life. 

On the score of age alone the peony 
should command the interest of all flower 
lovers. It hasahistory which began many 
hundreds of years ago. The tree peony, 
paenia Moutan, is a native of China. 
This peony, more than any other flower, 
has been the glory and pride of the Chi- 
nese for nearly 1,500 years, and has been 
a subject for their painters and a theme 
for their poets. In China, for more than 
1,000 years, a record has been kept of the 
parentage of seédlings of this peony and 
their characteristics. Its great beauty 
and fragrance made it centuries ago, the 
favorite flower of China’s emperors and 
it was called “Hwa Wang’’—King of 
Flowers. 














The Second Great J-M 








Roofing Achievement 























One of the principal contributions to roof- 
ing progress as developed by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, is 


J-M REGAL ROOFING 


- | "HIS material was perfected to supply a demand for a rubber type wool 
felt roofing, lower in price than J-M ASBESTOS, but containing the 
Johns-Manville standard of quality and service. 

J-M REGAL ROOFING does not dry out in the hottest climate and will 
not freeze or crack in the coldest weather. Does not melt, harden, rot or 
crumble with time; remains pliable and retains its water-and-fire-resisting 
properties indefinitely. 

Made of the highest grade wool felt, thoroughly saturated and heavily 
coated on both sides with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the most durable 
water-proofing substance known to roofing science. 

_ _ Every roll supplied with J-M CLEATS, making it easy to lay, insuring absolutely water- 
tight joints, and lending a very attracti pp e ta any roo! use it does away wi 
unsightly cement-smeared edges and laps. 

J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING and J-M ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
are the only other roofings, beyond J-M AL, you ever need 
consider, ey cover your house and building with stone—defyi 
fire and weather and time forever. 


Write Nearest Branch for Book No. 3635 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
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On Almost 
Everything for 
the Farm, 


Home and 


Shop 





FRE GHT AL 


ERE is good news for Mail Order buyers! No 

H Freight to Pay. Think of the money that will 

save you! Nothing to pay when goods arrive. 

Now you can tell to a cent just what anything you buy will 

cost laid down at your own R. R. Station. No other Mail 

Order House gives you this great advantage. No other Big 
Mail Order House Pays The Freight. 


We Pay the Freight 


_ On all shipments of 100 pounds or more to any point in the followin States (except- 
ing on safes, vehicles and farm implements). 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Maine, New Ham e, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
We deliver free_in these States all Furni- <== 
ture, Crockery, Stoves, Fencing, Roofing, == 
Wall Paper, Paint, Cream_ Separators, ==— 
Harness, Gasoline Engines, Dry Goods, =, 
Clothing, Shoes, Millinery, etc., etc. 
If you live anywhere outside the States 
named above w> will pay all delivery 
chargeson Dry Goods, Millinery, Wearing 
Apparel, Shoes and Jewelry and a libe: 
partof the freight charges on everything 
else excepting vehicles and farm imple- 
ments. no matter where you live you 
can enjoy this new Freight Paid advan- 


tage in part, if not all E 


Write for This 
Big CATALOG 
No matter how many other mail ordercat- 
alogs you have be sure to send for this 
one. It is the only big Mail Order book 
that quotes freight paid prices. When 
you get it, compare our free delivery 
prices with others. You will be surprised at f . 
the money you can save. Send foe the Free 
Freight Paid Book today. A postal 
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white package which 
insures highest prices 
Write for 
1914 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


THE BERLIN QUART A 


for your fruit. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 
Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 





GUR SPECIALTY 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


Baskets 


Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct from 
the largest Berry Box and Basket 
Factory in the Country. (3) 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 102 New Albany, Ind. 


Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages 
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Peach 

Truck and 
Berry Baskets. 
Celery, Asparagus, 
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Marketing the Strawberry. 

The strawberry is one of the most deli- 
cate fruits to‘handle, and one in which the 
greatest skill can be displayed. When 
properly gathered and properly packed in 
attractive packages, the strawberry is 
one of the most attractive fruits known; 
but when improperly gathered and care- 
lessly carried to market it is one of the 
most unattractive; therefore, to succeed 


every other day the berries would become 
too ripe for shipment. Those who pick 
every day, of course, pick the berries 
before they are fully ripe, when they are 
partially colored. 

Growers who deliver by wagon to their 
markets seldom pick oftener than every 
other day. The trouble with this plan is 
that long rains often intervene, thus occa- 
sionally the berries have to stand some- 









Cabbage, Berry Crates 























and Barrels. 
Write for Catalogue 
C.N. Robinson & Bro., Dept. 34, Baltimore, 


















PATENTS ein | 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 861 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Delaware a Fruit Garden, 
easily tilled, productive soil, cheap lands, | 
fine homes, close to best markets. Dairy- 
ing and general farming profitable. For 
farm opportunities address 

State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 








DOCTOR RECIPE BOOK 10c. Re- 


HERB veals rare old Indian herb secrets. 


Ind. Herb Gardens, Box 5G, Hammond, Ind. 


WE SELL FARMS 


Co.; also dairying. 





in Oceana. Greatest fruit, 
potato, clover and aifalfa 
Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 











AGENTS SELL Guaranteed Aluminum Cooking Uten- 





* Strawberries grown at the Long Island, N. Y., Experiment Station. This station is securing a reputation 
WH | RL-WI N D Ss ELLE R for efficient work and careful investigation. These berries are packed for shipment. 





sils, $100 to $300 per month easy, Fromfactory to you. = 
Sales course free. Write quick for exclusive territor,. 


AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO., Division $15, Lemont, ill 































with the strawberry one must display con- 
| siderable skill in handling. It is safe to 
jsay that carefully handled strawberries 
PROF. STEWART’ NEW.1914-LIMESULPHUR HYDROMETER | Will yield double the profits of those un- 


APPROVED BY PENNA. AND NEW YORK STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS | sk il ] fully handled. 
SY MAL WITH, , Ri 2 
wom 1.50 es a as | The great strawberry growers who ship 
sons wastes tvenroune their strawberries to distant markets, pick 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., CARBONDALE, PA. them every day. Were they to pick only 


SEASONABLE SUPPLIES 


A Man With a 
Master’s Plant Setter 


will set, water and fertilize, 10,000 plants 
per day. No blanks—no stooping—no 
more lame backs. 

Don’t wait for showers, but keep the 
planter going every day, and by using water 
or liquid fertilizer you will produce the best 
stand of plants seen for many a day. For 
cabbage, tomatoes, tobacco, celery, etc. 
Weight packed 7 lbs. Price $4.00 F. O. B. 
at Rochester, N. Y. If wanted by Parcel 


Post add postage for 7 pounds, 
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Standard Berry Baskets 


Price: Quarts or pints $4.00 per thousand. 
$3.75 per thousand if ordered in lots of three 
thousand or more. Order at once before the 
prices advance or you may not get them at any 
price later in the season. 


A Complete Line of Garden Tools 


Send for our Catalog of GuARANTEED Toots, 











BUCKET OR BARREL SPRAY 
TWO PUMPS IN ONE ; 

It has all the advantages of 
the ordinary barrel pump and 
bucket pump combined. Has 
one-half mere air chamber than 
any other make of bucket pump. 
Ismade of brass with ball valves; 
handles and foot rest are malleae 
ble iron. 

When used as a barrel pump, 
detach the foot rest and attach 
pump to top of barrel. 

Price No. 24 complete, ready to use, 
with agitator, 5 feet of 3-ply hose and 
graduating Vermorel, fine or coarse © 
spray, and solid stream nozzle. ... .$4.45 

With 4’ extension pipe for higher 
Os arinnistmiprartaintan anita tain $4.75 


GREEN’S GRAFTING TOOL 


=> 


es 
A complete tool for grafting, 
made in one piece of forged steel. 
Price, Postpaid, 75c. 
GRAFTING WAX 
1 Ib. postpaid, 45c. ¥% Ib. post- 
paid, 30c. 





NOTICE—We handle a complete line 
of Power Sprayers and Spray Solu- 
tions. Send at once for circular and 
get a complete spray calendar free. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















times three or four days before they dre 
picked; and there are few varieties of 
strawberries which will go safely, even 
to a neighboring village, after such long 
delays as these in gathering, as they be- 
come overripe and so soft as to detract 
from their appearance. 
It is not good business to place beautiful 
specimens of the most beautiful fruit on 
| earth into dirty, stained, moldy, old berry 
| baskets. This fruit is worthy of being 
placed in the newest, cleanest, freshest 
; baskets possible to obtain; and they will 
| usually sell for enough more to pay for 
the renewal of the baskets every year. 
| The crates also where they could not be 
renewed every year might be repainted 
every year, so as to present a fresh appear- 
ance. The crates should be removed from 
their storing place several weeks before 
used in order to have them ventilated. 
Such boxes and trays are apt to attract 
mice; sometimes mice build their nests 
among them and gnaw into them and do 
them injury; at all events every precau- 
tion possible should be taken to have these 
boxes and crates in a sweet and clean 
condition. 

Many of the most successful straw- 
berry growers assort their strawberries as 
carefully as they would their apples or 
peaches. This may not be practicable for 
all growers, but no grower can afford to 
put sandy berries in with his clean fruit. 
Every picker should have a basket espec- 
ially for the sandy berries. These sandy 
berries can be set aside by themselves, 
immersed in water, allowed to dry on 





trays and can be marketed near by home 
at a lower price. 
—_———0—_"" 





The purple raspberries are hybrids or 
crosses between the common red and the 
common black raspberries, and, like most 
true hybrids, are more vigorous and pro- 
ductive than either of the parent species. 
They partake of the characters of both 
parents, but the different varieties are 
quite dissimilar. All have _ fruits 
and usually purple canes. In the most 
commonly cultivated varieties the manner 
of growth is much like that of the black 
raspberry, and they are propagated by 
means of the root-tips rather than by 
means of suckers, as are red raspberries. 
Both the plants and fruits are larger than 
those of either the reds or the blacks, and 
the fruit resembles the blacks in form and 
manner of growth, but is purple in color 
and partakes of the flavor of both parents. 

Purple raspberries are not grown as 
largely as they should be for the very 
good reason that they do not sell readily 





a 
in most markets in competition with the 
reds and blacks. To many people theip 
flavor is a little strong, especially when 
fresh, but the greatest reason for the 
poets against them is a lack of know. 
edge concerning them and especially of 
their excellent quality when cooked o 
preserved. 

From the grower’s point of view they 
have several excellent qualities. They 
are strong, hardy growers; they are 
usually much more productive than are 
either the reds or blacks, and the fruit 
is firmer and ships much better than do 
the reds. Some growers insist that they 
can grow them profitably at one-half the 
price of Cuthberts. This will probably 
not hold true for all sections, but as arule 
they may be grown profitably when sold 
from three to four cents below the market 
price for reds or blacks. 

was recently in a section where 
purple berries sell for the same price ag 
reds. In this section they are always 
used for canning and the reds and blacks 
are used fresh and shipped to other 
markets. The responsibility for this 
condition lies almost wholly with one 
grower. He had been induced to plant 
a quantity of purples and found that there 
was but little market. He also discovered 
as have many others, that they are excel. 
lent when canned. He tried to eon- 
vince his customers of this but failed 
until he hit upon the plan of giving a few 
quarts to prospective customers on condi- 
tion that they can them. This demon- 
strated the fact and from that time purple 
raspberries have been the favorites for 
canning in that section. This plan may 
be worth repeating in other localities. 

There are several varieties of purples, 
but for general planting the Schaffer and 
Columbian have usually given the best 
satisfaction.—Prof. W. J. Wright, Alfred 
University, N. -Y., says Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 





—__ 
Growing Strawberries. 


Strawberries may be grown on most any 
kind of soil if the ground first be made 
rich with well decayed barnyard manure. 
Plow the ground oe mixing the 
manure with the soil. Work it up finely 
and smooth the surface with horse-tools 
or garden-rake. There are two ways of 
planting strawberries, in hills and in rows, 
the latter being preferable. The rows 
should be four feet apart, setting the 
rece eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
Strawberries may be set any time during 
the growing season; but there is no better 
time for settirg them than the months of 
May and June while the showers are fre- 
quent, and the heat is not great. 

In setting the plants care should be 
taken to shake out their roots evenly. 
Use a spade to make the holes for setting 
them and press the soil firmly around the 
roots, being careful not to cover the 
crown of the plant. As soon as the 

lanting is fimished begin cultivation 

tween the rows, The law of nature 
must not be disregarded in setting straw- 
berries, as strawberries are either pisti- 
late orstaminate. Set a row of the pisti- 
late, then two rows of the staminate or 
you will not be rewarded with perfect 
fruit. Cultivate right up to the plant 
being sure to cultivate as soon as the soil 
is dry enough after every packing rain. 
Cultivate shallow in dry weather. 

Continue cultivation until the original 
plants begins to send out runners freely. 
Allow each plant to make eight or ten 
runners, drawing the soil over the vine 
just back of the young plants, which will 
cause them to take root firmly. These 
new plants are the ones that will produce 
the berries next year. Do not allow the 
plants to fruit the first.year, as this will 
materially weaken them. This may | 
avoided by clipping all buds off which 
appear onthe plant. Late in the fall when 
there is danger of freezing mulch the 
rows lightly with straw. This will pre- 
vent the plants from heaving during the 
constant freezing and thawing through 
the winter, which is so dangerous to 
young plants. Mulching to protect the 

lants during the winter is not all the 
important purposes it serves; it keeps 
down weeds the following season, makes 
the soil richer and in the spring the straw 
may be raked off the rows to the middles, 
thereby keeping the fruit clean and free 
from dirt. 





o—_— 


The currant worm is likely to damage 
your currant and gooseberry bushes 
you don’t watch out. 

Oo__— 

Raspberries and, in fact, all other ber- 
ries require good fertile soil to make 
them a success. If the ground has hard 
pan it should be broken so as to allow the 
roots to get down; otherwise they will run 
near the surface of the ground, making 
weak canes and small berries. 

. ; 

Blackberries must be allowed to rpe? 
thoroughly on the bush before bemg 
picked. The fruit is not always ripe d 
it is black and the careless picking 2 
marketing of unripe fruit is doing much t@ 
discourage the growing of this berry- 
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Health Notes. 
Don’t cut corns with a knife. 
umice stone. . 

For heat and itching of the skin cam- 
hor added to starch powder will be 
ound soothing. — ; 

Equal quantities of tincture of benzoin 
and glycerine are excellent for the com- 
plexion. > 

In case Of hoarseness the white of an 
egg beaten up with a little sugar and lemon 
‘nice will afford relief. 

Practice prevention of teeth trouble— 
by cleanliness on your part—and have 
your teeth examined three times each 
year’. 

No amount of water will overwork the 
kidneys. On the contrary, much water 
has a tendency to make their work easier. 

The white of an egg and salt mixed 
to a thick paste is one of the best things 
for sprains for man or beast. Rub well 
the parts affected. 

The first thing that docotrs should pre- 
scribe for sufferers from headache is 
fresh air. Avoid sitting in closed rooms 
as much as possible. Take a walk every 
day, or if you can’t do better ag on your 
coat and hat and open all the windows 
in the room and sit down in your chair 
with a blanket thrown over your knees. 
Headache sufferers should never sleep 
with closed windows, winter or summer. 
Opening the windows in the next room 


Use 


being who is in good health is able to 


endure a certain amount of strain and to 
carry a certain amount of weight. 

It is not doing-the day’s work that 
tells upon health and brings it to the 
breaking point; it is doing the bit too 
much that in the end causes weariness 
of mind and body and makes a person 
what is called run-down. To be run 
down in nerves or in strength is perilous. 
If you want to keep well don’t drift into 
the habit of being always tired. The 
tired man and the tired woman are an 
easy prey to the malevolent germs that 
are forever flying about the world, seek- 
ing whom they may devour. When these 
germs find lodging in the tissues of a per- 
fectly healthy person, they are often 
rendered innocuous by the energy with 
which the good germs fight them. 
tired person the good germs are in abey- 
ance and cannot make a stand-up fight. 

“T took cold when I was tired,” is a 
common expression and describes a com- 
mon experience. Don’t get tired and 
you won't take cold. 





Oe_— 
Mr. J. L. Dundee on Bees. 


Dear Sir:—The Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower has referred your questions on 
bees to us, and we can reply as follows: 

1.—It takes about thirty or forty pounds 
of honey to keep astrong colony in winter. 
The amount varying with the kind of 
winter you have and the strength of the 
colony. In very favorable winters 20 
pounds might be sufficient. 

2.—It is profitable to feed bees, espec- 
ially in the fall and spring, so that they 
will be sure to come out in good shape. 

3.—The bees should either be packed 
in the cellar late in the Fall and the tem- 
perature kept at about forty degrees, 
or else they should be wintered out of 


























Th above picture represents the pet cow of the family of A. W. Pi 

if appreciate how much a cow can do to make us healthy, comfortable and happy. 
Surely the cow is a great blessing. I am ever making friends with the cow, and I find that in time théy become 
nuch attached to those who show them attentions, as are the little folks in the above photograph. Animalslike 
companionship almost as well as men and women. Do not forget that the cow in common wi 
mesticated animals was originally wild. The original horse was not much larger than a fox and had five toes, 
as may le seen in the Museum of Natural History in New York City. 
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India where they were as wild as our wildest partridge. 
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Our poultry came from the jungles of 








won't have the desired effect. You must 
have fresh air direct. Sometimes, when 
headache is due to billiousness, if you 
squeeze the juice of a small lemon or half 
a large one into half a glass of cold water 
and then stir in a big pinch of baking 
soda and drink while it effervesces, you 
can cut short the duration of the attack. 





gees 

Some consolation to people afflicted 
With insomnia should go from an article 
by Dr. Eastman in The Atlantic, in which 
he claims that three to five hours is long 
enough for any one to sleep unless out- 
door muscular exercise demands more. 
Persons who sit and study and work with 
their minds need only three hours’ sleep 
Says the doctor. He holds that a popular 
Vagary possesses the people that they 
have io subside into a jelly-fish condition 
seven to nine hours every night. He 
Says that the restoration of the cells, 
Which is one object of sleep, is a task so 
relatively small that it does not require 
the rest we take for the purpose. He 
strongly insists that three hours of con- 
fentrated sleep is far more restorative 
than seven or eight hours of restless, 
tossing about slumber. That difference 
in individual temperament or habit make 
Some difference the doctor admits, but 
he declares that as a general rule insomnia 
’ by no means the bugbear that it ap- 
Pears to the majority, 


Oe 
To Keep Well. 


Considering the trouble we all take 
out getting well when we are ill, it is 
‘xtraordinary that some of us take so 
ttle pains to keep well. , 
. The art of keeping well is worth study- 
ne Its principles are very simple. 
othing particularly occult or particu- 
atly puzzling belongs to it. They who 
bin to keep well must beware not of 
Taughts, not of fresh air, not of sun- 
he, or rain, but primarily must avoid 
great fatigue. The normal human 





doors and protected by a wind break or 
else by some sort of protection such as 
leaves, straw, etc. | 

4.—You can get your bees to swarm | 
earlier in the Spring by feeding them just | 
as soon as Spring opens either sugar, | 
syrup or thin honey. Make sure, how-| 
ever, that the honey you feed is free from | 
disease. If you go at beekeeping right 
you will not want the bees to swarm but 
will make extra colonies as you desire. 

5.—No use to try to destroy drones. 
The bees will get rid of them after the 
honey flow is over. 

6.—The number of times a colony 
swarms, is governed by the attention 
given to the bees. Operating over 500 
colonies of bees last year we only had 
about 30 or 40 swarms. 

7.—A little salt or ashes sprinkled over 
the place where ants are apt to ¢ongre-| 
gate will keep them away. | 

We are sending you under separate 
cover sample copy of the American Bee | 
Journal, and would be pleased to have | 
you as a subscriber.—American Bee | 
Journal, Per M. G. Dadant. | 


o——— | 
Pleads for Black Bread. 


Professor Letulle publishes this week | 
an energetic protest against the eating of | 
white bread, which nearly fifty years ago | 
supplanted brown and black. He says| 
that the only real bread is the natural | 
bread without any addition. 

“This cannot be white,’’ he adds. | 
“The childishly unfortunate idea that 
the peasant’s black bread is less fine and 
desirable than white is a national peril. | 

“France has changed an essential of her | 
nourishment. White bread is made more | 
and more starchy and is less and _less| 
nourishing. The rich products which are 
extracted go to feed the pigs. The baker 
now extracts only fifty per cent. of the 
wheat elements, whereas fifty years ago 
he extracted 85 per cent.’’—Paris Wireless 
to Philadelphia Ledger. 








Myers Door Hangers 


STAYON & TUBULAR 
Insure Easy Doorways 
For Barns, Sheds, Garages, Factor- 
ies and other similar buildings. 
Twelve Styles to choose from. Simple * 
in ‘construction. Strong, easily installed 
and Light Running. 












Your experience with balky doors should 
be sufficient warning against using the old 
style light weight hangers. Get the 
MYERS Catalog and name of nearest 
dealer on request. Write today. 


F.£. MYERS & BRO. 


Ashiand Pump & May Tool Works 






150 Orange St. 
ASHLAND, 0. 4 











Deal with us and save half. 
How is it done? We deal 
direct only—no agents, no 
canvassers. Our catalog is 
our salesman; you pocket 
the agent’s profit. There’s no 
nursery like Green’s for value. 


Big Supply of 
Apple and Peach Trees 


Our trees are all clean, healthy and hardy—northern 
grown. 35years’ reputation as sure growers. That 
guarantees you satisfaction. Largest and best 
stocked nursery in the country. 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers,” or 
C. A. Green’s Book on Canning Fruit. Tellus 
which you would prefer. We'll send it free. 
Our free catalog is brimful of practical informa- 
tion on fruit cultivation—a necessity for every 
fruit grower. Write us today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 91 Wall Street. Rochester. N. ¥. 


Bartlett Pears 
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Pick out your 
California Farm 
this Spring 


Look into the money-making possibilities of dairying, poultry- 
raising and fruit-growing in the San Joaquin Valley — heart of Golden 
California—now. This year will see thousands of homeseekers in 
Calfornia. Your foresight should lead you to anticipate this influx. 

Here is a wonderfully fertile valley whose deep, rich soil, all-the- 
year-round growing climate and irrigation facilities make it a food 
factory that produces a great range of crops in bountiful measure. 
Its location gives it ready access to markets eager for all that can be 
produced. , Seelam 
| It is already a well-developed country. People here get together 
and codperate to save and to make money for each other. 

I am here to help you to locate to advantage. I am not selling 
land — but I can point out the land best adapted to various crops. | 
can save you time and travel. I want to secure ambitious, progressive 
farmers to cultivate these prolific acres along the Santa Fe. 

Write for our free books, “San Joaquin Valley,” “ Dairying” and 
“Poultry.” Read what they tell of the reasons why this country is 
good—of people who have made successes, and how —of results 
which you can get if you have only the necessary energy and ambition, 


I would like you to read what 
the farmers already here have 
to say in regard to what has 
been done by them to win for- 
tune in this land of big returns. 


Send coupon, or your name 
and address on a postal, say- 
ing “San Joaquin Valley.” 
This will bring the books 
promptly and any additional in- 
formation desired. Write to- 


Re re tet ets aeehtven : wr Sr ate on eas 



























C. L. Seagraves, Genl. Colonization Agent, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., 2241 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago: 
Please send me free cepies of your three 
books on farming in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California. 
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Delivered vou FREE 
on Approval 30 days Trial 
a> - 










SEND NO MONEY Pitentalog of ‘Ranger 


Bicycles, Tires ies at ces so low they will 

astonish you. Also I our great new offer 

to deliver you a Ranger oe age on one month's free 
ou 


trial wi t it e 
without a cen y' mis bicy 
and- 







expense 
you can make money t 
i lamps, sundries, etc. from our big i- 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains “combination offers 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTOR a 











su 
terms. You cannot afford to buy'a bic: 
without ret learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1-43, CHICAGO, ILL. 


& BUGGY WHEELS Ti"! $822 

With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 

$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, 

Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 

on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
GPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO, 503 F &t, 


YOUNG CHICKS 
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GEO. H. LEE Co. Omaha, Nebr. 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 





MackKellar’s Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granulated, also pow- 
dered. Buy direct from largest manufacturers of Charcoa! ’ 
Products. Asks for prices and samples. Established 1544. 


R. Mac KELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. Y. 


EGES 15 for $1.00, 40 for $2.00. Thoroughbred Brahmas, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, Minorcas, 19 var. 
Orpingtons, Houdans. Cat. 3ist year. S. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 


A\ PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls. Farm-raised stock, 

with eggs in season. Send 2c for my 

valuable illustrated descriptive Poultry 
Book for 1914. Write 


HENRY PFILE, Box 669, Freeport, Til. 


44-124 PAGE 
POULTRY PAP periodical, 

up-to-date; 
tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121. 


BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorns, from range kept parent 




















100 after April 15th. _Get your orders booked 
early. Frank C. Edson, Le Roy, N. Y. 





9 O VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, | believe is close to your suggestions of fruit and keeping poultry. 


Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book llc. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 











Barred Piymouth Rock Cockerels, Pullet Mated. 
Green's Nursery Co. Poultry Farm. 


Cockerels For Sale 


We now have for sale 8 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks Cockerels at $5.00 each. 10 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks Cockerels at $3.00 and $2.50 each. 

Our Barred Plymouth Rocks are from the 
famous Haldie Nicholson strain. Nicholson 
birds have taken first prizes at the New York 
and Boston shows for several years. 


Eggs For Hatching 


All of these fine birds are included in our 
Barred Plymouth Rock yee from 
which you can purchase eggs at 00, $3.00 
per setting of 15. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Poultry Department, Rochester, N. Y. 





Advantages of Various Breeds of 
Poultry. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage. 

Of all breeds to be considered, it must 
be remembered that the Leghorns have 
stood the severe test for nearly half a 
icentury. They are the real egg pro- 
ducing race of fowls. Nothing can be 
made to compete with them when cared 
for under the best conditions. They are 
hardy, lively, always laboring and active, 
and are splendid foraging fowls, making 
good use of food, which in turn, means 
cheaply produced eggs. The Leghorn 
develops to be an egg producer earlier 
than other fowls, which is an item to be 
considered by all who contemplate the 
business, on large or small scale, reaching 
the laying life as early as four months 
and twenty days, but usually at five 
months. Naturally they grow rapidly, 
and are adapted to all conditions, while 
its warmest friend cannot brag before 
men who know of its eating qualities. 
Leghorn were brought from the Mediter- 
ranean ports in the early 50’s, and have 
made a great hit every since they reached 
old New York port, being found to-day 
in great numbers from coast to coast, 
| which speaks well for their adaption to 
| all climates. 








SYRACUSE. N.Y. 




















at a glance it is a heavy fleshed fowl. 
The development of the black parts of 
the hen points to a good layer. The body 
is wide and deep. Temperament quiet 
and confiding. 

The Rhode Island Red is the result of 
the poultry growing of the New England 
States. From experiments made to pro- 
duce the desired utility fowl, and is 
classed as one of the best races. The 
Rhode Island Red has been bred prin- 
cipally from the Asiatic Yellow Cochins 
crossed with Red Malays and Brown 
Italians, and they have a similarity to 
Lincolnshire Buffs. If the farmer is 
desirous of raising his own chicks, without 
the aid of incubator or brooder, he will 
soon find that the Rhode Island Reds are 
one of the best fowls that he can possibly 
procure. But, if on the other hand, he 
desires to go into the business on the 
larger scale, having all the incubation 
and brooding performed by automatic 
apparatus, he had better keep away from 
this fowl, for they are the world’s famed 
setters, and the poultryman will spend 
more time ‘“‘breaking’’ them from the 
nest-setting than in any other part of his 
routine labor. The old saying with 
poultrymen is that a Red will set in two 
inches of water. Those who have had 
experience with the fowl have come to 





| Mr. Charles A. Green:—I am a regular reader of your magazine from which I get lots of good sugges- 


tions. 
apples to the poultry in winter. 
| Silver, Wyandottes. 
| hatching. i 


I am following almost to a letter your suggestions on raising fruit and_ poultry. 
stock. Strong healthy chicks guaranteed at $10 per | an ideal place for poultry, and the poultry improves the condition in the orchard as well. 
1 i I keep only pure bred chickens, White Leghorns, R. 
By keeping pure bred stock I add a little to the orchard profits by selling eggs for 
I am inclosing a postal card of a few hundred pullets in my orchard at feeding time, which 


find the orchard 
I feed my cull 
C. R. I. Reds and 


R. L. Pickering., Renick, W. Va. 





The Island of Minorea, off the coast of 
Spain, is the home of the Minorca. It 
is a very large fowl and lays the largest 
white egg of all birds. Its flesh is fine 
flavored, white, juicy, tender and abun- 
dant. The Minorca-is a first-rate forager 
and is at the same time popular with the 
city man as a back-yard fowl. They are 
very tame, quiet, and a good laying strain 
will produce 150 to 170 eggs a year, while 
Leghorn of a good strain will produce 
| from 160 to 220 eggs a year. 
| Of the dual purpose races the Orpington 
leads. This fowl derives its name from 
|a village bearing that name in Kent, 
| England, where lived the originator of 
| the breed, William Cook, a very success- 
ful poultry fancier. The Orpington has 
become known as the made-to-order fowl, 
ifor its creation was sought a bird that 
| would withstand a climate both cold and 
| hot, one that would produce more eggs and 
|be a first class winter layer; maturing 
early and producing a fine grained meat, 
desirable for market purposes. Mr. Cook 
| had an ideal toward which he strove. 
| He desired a black fowl because he lived 
| in a grimy district, and in 1886 the Black 
| Orpington was first given to the world 
| through his efforts. Cook’s method of 
securing the Orpington breed was that of 
crossing a large Minorca cock on a yellow 
skinned Black Plymouth Rock pullet, and 
the progeny from this cross was bred to a 
big bodied short legged Langshan cock. 
The Orpington is to be found in Black, 
Buff, White, Jubilee, Spangled, Cuckoo 
and Blue varieties, it is one of the most 
popular birds in the world. The hen is a 
fine looking bird, powerful and well 
feathered and with a figure which shows 








believe the saying. 

In the early 60’s American breeders 
sought and failed to make the ‘‘normal 
fowl” flesh producers and egg layers at 
the same time. The Sebright bantam 
was crossed with the yellow American 
Cochin, to produce the Silver Wyandotte. 
This fowl-has a meaty breast of flesh of 
excellent flavor. It grows quickly, is 
hardy and feathers readily. The hens 
are desirable setters, but not persistent 
as the Reds. The legs are yellow, like the 
Leghorns, while the eggs are tinted 
chocolate, cream color, of medium size 
and average about two ounces, which are 
plentiful and fertile in cold weather 
months. 

Plymouth Rocks come in Barred, White, 
Buff, Silver Penciled, Patridge and 
Columbia varieties. The Dominique cock 
crossed on the Java hen played a large 
part in making the breed, and probably a 
strain of Cochin. These fowls are great 
layers, desirable mothers, and have won 
the reputation of being the American 
“home fowls.’? The exceeding weight 
of the fowls, even when young, has caused 
them to be in great demand in hotels and 
markets as broilers and capons. They run 
into the dollars when ready for the market, 
and are the more profitable for this very 
reason, considering the large egg record. 

One farmer’s wife says this: “I am 
not pomperes to say that Plymouth Rocks 
are better than other varieties of fowls, 
for I have had no experience with other 
breeds. But I do know that I am favor- 
able to this breed. Having a curiosity 
to know just what the income from a 
small flock would amount to, I kept an 
account of the proceeds from my flock 


composed of fifty pure-bred Barred Rocks 

Last year I sold $45 worth of eggs ang 
$100 worth of meat. This was outside of 
home consumption, for we had a chicken 
for dinner a number of times, and I assure 
you that we are not stingy in the use of 
eggs in our home, either. Considerip 

that we had all the meat and eggs that we 
desired, the record per hen shows a profit 
of $2.90, which is pretty good wages for g 
little animal. And I have a number of 
hens remaining on the farm, which are 
setting on eggs for the winter’s supply 
of layers. We believe that the amount 
of meat we ate would balance the amount 
of feed consumed by the hens.” 

Because fifty hens will produce thig 
amount of profit per hen is no reason that 
100 hens will produce twice as great 
sum, however contrary this may be to the 
old rule of mathematics. The matter of 
success with fowls depends more upon the 
time given to the work than any other 
item. Where the labor of raising the 
poultry falls to the farmer’s wife, as ig 
usually the case, it must be remembered 
that her diversified duties will allow her 
but little time each day to properly care 
for the poultry. And a small flock, well 
cared for, will surely bring greater profits 
than a large flock unattended. 

O- 
Poultry Notes. 

Skimmed milk and rye flour is good for 
bowel troubles. 

An egg is never in better condition for 
setting than on the day it is laid. 

Straws and hay make good nesting 
material. 

Feed corn to the setting hens. It 
digests slowly and keeps up heat. 

A fair hatch of strong, healthy chicks 
is to be preferred to a greater number of 
weak ones. 

It is impossible to get too great a variety 
in the bill-of-fare. 

Breed every inn from the strongest, 
best developed fowls and especially from 
those of good laying qualities. 

Early turkeys are what pay, and these 
can only be had from early laid eggs. 

Chicks should not receive feed until 
they are thirty-six hours old. 

Plenty of pure, fresh water, grit, shell, 
and green feed should be available from 
the first day. 

Eggs from hens that have made a fair 
showing in laying this winter will be more 
fertile than those that did heawy laying. 

Make the nests big enough so the hens 
can get in and out without breaking the 
eggs. Make the entrance to the nests 
from the back to make them dark. 

A gentle mother makes gentle chicks. 
When the mother hen is wild and flighty, 
it is hard to tame her young. 

Dutch cheese is an ideal food for young 
turkeys, and how they do thrive on it; 
but chicks should never be fed exclu- 
sively on the scalded curd. 

Hens should not be allowed to run with 
male birds except during the hatching 
season. ; 

Do not forget that in the composition 
of an egg there is a great proportion of 
water, and the laying hen cannot produce 
eggs unless*she has all the water she 
wants, and at the time she wants it. 

Now is the time to get the start of the 
lice in the hen-houses and she's. The 
warm weather is now upon us, when they 
will increase very fast, and it is a good 
plan to kill all possible now. It will 
make the work easier later on. 

In selecting eggs for hatching much care 
should be used. Select only nice brown, 
well-formed and good-sized eggs of healthy 
stock. Keep them just cool and incubate 
them as soon as possible. s 

Never grease the hen that is setting, 
as grease getting on fhe shells of the eggs 
will close the pores and smother the 
chickens. ie im 

The chickens hatched in April will be 
profitable as they will furnish the pullets 
to lay early in the fall, and through the 
winter. Those you wish to sell as frys, 
will be ready for market while the price 
is still good. 

A good “broody breaker’’ can be made 
by taking a light coop and fitting it with 
a wire or slat bottom. Place the broody 
hen in this coop and hang it where there 
is plenty of fresh cool air. ‘The air passes 
through the fluff of the hen and helps to 
cool the fever which is in her blood at 
this time. 

It is but little trouble to plant sul 
flower seed around in the out-of-the-way 
places. They will grow with little or 20 
cultivation and attention. They “t 
keep down weeds and what is best of 
they mature their seeds for the poult 
just when the hens need it most, whic 
is about molting time. Sunflowers are 
easily raised and will pay big for the s™ 
trouble. , t 

It is essential to have sunshine to g 
rid of lice, and it is also necessary that the 
sunshine be permitted to enter the houses 
and dwelling places of the birds. It 8 
good plan, however, to have shade trees 
in the yards and vines growing over 
fence for comfort in hot weather, and thus 
the fowls may rest in the cool of these 
without shutting out the sunshine alto 
gether. 
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_— 
Bay State Methods. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
C. H. Trotte, Me. 


Joshua Hunt, of Massachusetts, owns 
a combined apple and nut orchard; but 
he wished to utilize the ground under and 
between trees with something other than 
acover crop, and did not want to expend 
jabor on small fruits or vegetables. For 
awhile he let hogs run in it, but cholera 
gared him out of the swine business. 
pesides, there was a swamp at one end 
which he thought ought to be bringing 
him in something other than cat-tails and 
mosquitoes. So he turned the whole 
grea out to geese. He was presented a 
trio of mature geese, and he found them 
practically self supporting when furnished 
all the grass and water they could revel 
in, needing no oversight from him nearly 
the whole year through. While Massa- 
chusetts winters are severe in spots, the 
autumn lags late and spring shows her 
‘ce early, and geese demand no shelter 
pat any old apology for a place to nest 
ino’ nights, and a box apiece for individ- 
yal homes, for the homing instinct is so 
strong in geese that the female disregards 
anv nesting box but her own, where she 
lays her egg, hiding it in the straw; 
fathers it for sitting, and there incubates 
jer young, Wandering around until broken 
of her brooding inclination if shut out 
from it when the wish to sit is upon her. 

Mr. Hunt could have secured eggs of 
any breed for 25 cents apiece, but, know- 
ing that young geese do not lay as well as 
adults, bought a number of four-years-old 
geese, four females to every gander, full- 
jloods, at $10 a trio. In summer they 
foraged for a living, the boy-proof fence 
required by the orchard being the only 
security they needed to keep them en- 


it is safe to let them stray. At this age 
they will devour their grain rations with 
an appetite, but after that they don’t 
care much about the home feeding, except 
at night when they come up to the shed 
for sleep. Mr. Hunt’s goslings, killed at 
holiday time, netted him $2 apiece, be- 
sides the feathers, and were no trouble, 
rather a help in picking up wormy wind- 
falls. The writer has had an experience 
nearly similar to this with geese, but 
does not breed them on so large a scale 
as would be profitable in a secluded place 
like this. 





O----—- 
Profit in Poultry. 

A laying hen will éat about $1.00 worth 
of feed on a central or western farm and 
about $1.25 worth of feed is what a laying 
hen will eat during the year on an eastern 
farm, where all grains are higher-priced. 
Outside of this it is safe to figure another 
25 cents for housing expenses, utensils, 
interest and depreciation. 

According to our experience, with 
proper labor-saving devices and housing, 
one man can successfully manage between 
2,000 and 3,000 layers. At the Maine 
Experiment Station one man takes care of 
4,000 layers, except on cleaning-out days. 

The producer of soft roasters, ‘“‘which 
are chickens hatched in fall and sold in 
spring before the meat turns: hard,’’ 
starts his incubators in August and con- 
tinues until January first. These birds 
are sold on the market between March and 
July, when fresh poultry is very scarce, 
aad commands a high price, the. price 
running as high as 35 and 40 cents per 
pound in eastern markets and in western 
markets between 20 and 30 cents pcr 

ound. They can be made to weigh | 

etween five and eight pounds on the| 
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Aflock of geese belonging to Andrew Barton, N. Y. Geese on the farm are a source of both pleasure and profit. 








closed. In the fall, a few weeks prior to 
the holidays, he fed the goslings corn 
meal, as a quick fattener, but fed no corn 
products through the winter to the 
breeling geese, as they fatten so readily 
they would soon be too fat to lay.in March. 
He gives his geese a chance to roam at 
large the winter through, as they do not 
care for cold, and if barred from water 
will bathe in snow, rubbing it through 
their feathers with their beaks. Plenty 
drinking and bathing water are always 
wanted by geese. He feeds hay from 
tacks, when the grass is gone, the geese 
saping it spear by spear, off square. 
Healso feeds plenty grit in frozen weather, 
ind roots and oats. His first geese were 
black Africans, pre: ented him by a Maine 
friend, beautiful tall graceful birds, and 
¢ learned their demands from this same 
friend. But he later, after deciding to 
breed them in large numbers, invested 
in White Embden, as their pure white 
feathers are in greater demand, and the 
“ibden as a layer is second only to the 
Toulouse, producing often upwards of 
uty eggs ina season. After finishing one 
‘latch of eggs, they can be made to stop 
‘iting and begin another clutch by shut- 
tng them out from their nesting box, as 
Ney seldom think of incubating in a 
‘range nest. As an egg is laid, the goose 
hides it in the straw of her box, whence 
the breeder takes it, and sits four or five 
ita time under big hens. In twenty-six 
days the gosling begins to talk, and the 
teeder soaks it in warm water to soften 
the shell. At end of twenty-eighth day 
the gosling should get out the shell or the 
reeder should crack it to help the young- 
mH In Mr. Hunt’s orchard there is 
“eh danger of goslings getting over- 
ed and being stepped on, but on loose 
the if allowed to follow hen or goose, 
rear awkard stage, such accidents lower 
_esize of flock, or they wander to ponds 
re cannot clamber out till they perish. 
$ this reason goslings under three 
*eks have to be watched or kept away 
such places. After the down is 
from greenish yellow to corn color, 


a -| 
iverage, according to variety. One man 
can easily take care of 4,000 roasters 
after they have been caponized and housed 
in suitable houses. In the roaster busi- 
ness the chicks are all raised to maturity, 
the pullets being sold just before they 
begin to lay. The ot birds are all 
caponized and marketed as capons. 

‘The production of green ducks is coming 
to be a large business, especially in the | 
eastern states, and according to the latest | 
prevailing prices there is good money in it. | 
These young ducks are - on the market | 
from nine to ten weeks old and weigh on an | 
average of six pounds each. In the best! 
season they usually sell for 30 cents per | 
pound and drop down to 16 cents when | 
they are more common in the market. | 
It costs about 10 cents per pound to put a| 
six-pound duck on the market. This| 
covers eggs for hatching, brooding, hous- | 
ing, feed and labor. 

By the above you can see there are a} 
good many opportunities of making money 
in the poultry business—Inland Farmer. 





pier ti 
Do Not Pay for Sand. 

The housewife should scrutinize the} 
crops of poultry before buying and make 
it very plain to her poultry dealer o1 
butcher that she will not pay at the rate 
of twenty to thirty cents per pound for 
an ounce or more of sand introduced into | 
the body of a chicken with the view of 
defrauding the purchaser. In fact, she 
should rebel against food in the crop, 
bécause, quite aside from fraud, the 
promaee of food means that the chicken 
as not kept as well as it would have kept 
had it been starved for twenty-four hours 
before killing. All reputable poultry 
packers starve the birds Serare slaughter, 
which resuits in empty intestines as well 
as empty crops. The makeshift of cut- 
ting a slit in the crop and squeezing out 
the food is not satisfactory, because that 
does not empty the intestines. If the 
housewife would have the poultry drawn 
in her own kitchen she could catch frauds 
of this character and take means to pre- 


O Love of Our Father. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Se AS 
B. F. M. Sours. THIS: 

O love of our Father—the gladness has come - a j 4 

Across the bleak valleys of cold! HOME WATER oe 
The sunshine has ch all the winter away, Sixty Days Trial. Other 

And blossoms, in beauty untold, sizes as low, for hand or 
Exhale their sweet gladness on zephyrs afar, power. Write for new way 

From beauteous forms manifold. Selling Plan 34 NOW 


It seemed that the winter forever would last, 
But springtime has scatiered away 

The breath of the ice-king, as shadows of night 
Are lost at the break of the day. 

And winter went out, like a wayfaring man, aL 
Too restless for journey to stay. You 








And so, neath the harps of the angels above, 


And the songs of the blue-birds below, The comfort, economy and dorability 


The violets tell to the world, “All is well!”’"— of Steel Shoes is amazing. 
And the daffodils, after the snow, ones “hrowing away. Teather 


Are like ringing laughter of joy that comes after Steel Shoes keep feet dry. No 
A winter of sorrow and woe. no colds, sore throa’ 


O love of our Father! We bask in the light 
That gilds the soft wings of the dove— 

We praise Thee, we bless thee, we fall at thy feet, 3 than - ‘ 
Beneath the glad Heaven above, e F pays for them. They fit finesnd feel easy—ns 

And sing, with the angels, the happiest songs é corns, bunionsorsoreness, Write postal for hook, 
Of springtime, and gladness, and love. The Steel, learn how to.save $20 shoe money. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. i. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man. Dept. 238 Racine, Wis 


—— 
















Hatchers and 


Brooder-Hatchers 
Simple, safe, practical machines for hatching and 


ar rearing chicks on ogy principles. - a 
strongest chicks wit fest certainty and least 7 t, convenient, fire-proof. For 
use on large and eee rs The sadenel coal of: 28 years poultry keeping experience. 


CYCLE HATCHERS BROODER-HATCHERS 


Built like a hen’s nest. Metal construction, Hatches and rears chicks at the same time. Does 
and felt insulating layers. Improved safety lamp double duty athalf cost. Uniform hi system 
with automatic regulator. Burns little oiland re- No sudden changes can 

quires but little attention. No trays to lift. Per- sulats 













fect system of air and moisture supply. 3 cost. je ©} a 
can be added or removed at any time $6 the thing for the home poultry plant, $8. 00 
Simple to run; certain in results, Price o as well as larger plants. Price - 






Cycle Machines Bring Results---Read this letter. 


Gentlemen;- 






é F . _ Sellersville, Pa., June 16, 1913, 
“ It might be of interest for you to Jearn that this season the Poultry Item conduct- 
ed quite an extensive incubator contest, offe: remiums forthe best ha’ from _incu- 
bators bought from Poul Item advertisers. e are pleased to notify you that the Cycle 
Hatcher is the winner of this contest, making the record of 100 percent and the only 
machine in the contest making so e @ percentage. The Item Pub. Co, 
Our New Illustrated Book ‘‘Poultry Profits’’ Free 
tells all about Cycle Hatchers and Brooder-Hatchers, supplies and _ appliances for 
poultry keepers. It gives a new light on poultry raising. Filled from cores 
cover with valuable short cuts on poultry keeping. Free for the asking. Se 
@ posta) today for your copy. 


CYCLE HATCHER COMPANY, 
1609 Lake St Elmira, N. Y. 















Your Home--Your Fruit--Your Poultry 


These Three are of Vital Importance to Every Farmer. 


We have arranged to furnish the three leading magazines devoted to these 
subjects at a great saving in cost. They have not been chosen at random but 
have been selected as being the real leaders in their respective fields. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE is an 
authority and real help in all branches of poultry work, 
from hatching and rearing chicks to maturing fowls for 
show room and market. Tells how to get eggs at least 
cost, how to feed to get best results. It is the second 
oldest poultry publication in the United States. It is 
helpful to the beginner as well as the expert. The 
newest and best in poultry literature is found between 
its covers every month. Regular price 50c per year. 





GREEN'S 


Fruit Grower 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells how and when 
to plant, prune, and spray, how to market fruit, and 
how to make the old farm pay. The busy time with 
poultry is the easy time with fruit. It is the oldest 
fruit paper in America, is published at the birthplace 
of the fruit industry in the United States and is the 
only National Fruit Magazine. Read Green’s Fruit 
Grower and make more money. Regular price 50c 
per year. 




















McCALL’S MAGAZINE is the magazine with 
the irresistible home appeal to women. Women 
who like good homes like McCall’s. Every num- 
ber has over 50 advance designs of McCall’s 
latest patterns, besides entertaining stories and 
helpful information on dress, fancy work, cook- 
ing, etiquette, children, hea!th, etc.,-for all home 
loving women. Each yearly subscription includes 
one 15c McCall pattern free, to be selected from 
the first copy received. For style, for ideas, for 
pleasure, for profit—read McCall’s. Regular 
price 50c per year. 


ALL THREE FOR A WHOLE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Send Now and be Glad Later 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and.no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 16cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. ers must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement 18 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A woman who has a little spare time 
and needs to earn money. Write to the MacMaster 
Specialty Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 














CASH for reporting local information and ad- 
dresses; no capital required. Either sex. Confi- 
dential. Enclose stamp. G. Nu-Brite Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


$85.00 TO $150 MONTH PAID men and women 
in U.S. Government positions. Life jobs. _Thous- 
ands of appointments coming during 1914. Common 
education sufficient. ‘Pull’ unnecessary. Write 
today for free list of positions now available. 
Franklin Institute, Dep't. F-147, Rochester, N. Y. 








WANTE D—Responsible party to take charge of 
our business in each county handling sale of Auto- 
matic Combination Tool, a combined wire fence 
stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, etc. Lifts or pulls 
3 tons, weighs 24 pounds. Sells readily to farmers, 
shops, contractors, etc. No experience necessary. 
Descriptive catalogue, prices and terms free upon 
request. Harrah Mfg. Co., Drawer O, Bloomfield, 
Indiana. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured rigiitt man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a incrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a big 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 











FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay-commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers tocate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








FARM WANTED—Must be a bargain for cash, 
address Farmer 2855 Cherry Valley, Illinois. 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 
other methods. Reasonable cost and safety. 
Madison Cooper Co., 110 Court, Calcium, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
DUROC PIGS $16 a pair. S.A. Weeks, DeGraff, 
Ohio. 

















Ducks, bred-to-lay strains. Write Nelson’s Grove 


Citys, Penna. 

“HEAVEN AND HELL” Swedenborg’s 400 
page work. 15 cents, postpaid. Pastor Landen- 
berger, Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 














FARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE 70 acres improved fruit land, $3250. 
Must sell on account of ill health. A. Root R D 2, 
Wiliiamsfield, Ohio. 








NEW JERSEY FARMS Between Phila. and 
New York. Profitable Fruit, Truck, Potato, Stock, 
Dairy and Poultry Farms. List free. A. Warren 
Dresser, Burlington, New Jersey. 





WE HAVE BUYERS for Farms in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina and South Carolina. No 
commission charged ;small inembership fee. National 
Real Estate Bureau, Bailey Building, Phila., Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 

















The Bible and Woman’s Clothing. 

Dear Aunt Hanna:—flere is a good 
answer for the question ‘‘Why should we 
be encumbered with skirts when we could 
be made far more comfortable by wearing 
garments similar to those worn by men?”’ 

Deuteronomy 22: 5—‘‘The woman shall 
not wear that which pertaineth unto a 
man, neither shall a man put on a woman’s 
garment: for all that do so are abomina- 
tion unto the Lord thy God.’’ Do not 
question God’s word for God, the Father 
of the universe, has reasons for giving 
instruction to his people, the same as the 
earthly father has for giving instruction 
to his child. The child may not under- 
stand what reason the parent has for so 
instructing but the parent always has 
some good reason. Also how can that 
which is finite understand that which is 
infinite.—Irma E. Wood, (age 14). 

ERT 

Widows and Widowers. 


Dear Aunt Hanna:—I would like to ask 
you why there are so many more widows 
than widowers, that is why are men so 
eager to remarry while women are not. 
I have my opinion of the matter but would 
like yours. I have seen 35 years go over 
my head, eight of them since becoming a 
widow. Am a business woman and have 
small respect for any man or woman who 
marries as a matter of convenience in 
order to get a home, or something to eat 
and wear. That certainly does not con- 
stitute a happy married life or a happy 
home. It is the most slavish dependence 
imaginable unless there is real affection 
to make joy in service. Real love or else 
‘blessed singleness’’ for Mrs. Quaker, Pa. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Your question 
reminds me of a story which tells of a 
congress of scientists called together to 
discuss the following question: Why is 
it that in a bowl completely filled with 
water you can place several live fish with- 
out overflowing the bowl of water? 

When the wise men gathered together 
many arguments were given or reasons for 
the phenomenom. “inally after each 
scientist had made his speech, one of their 
number arose and asked if that which they 
were discussing were an actual fact, and 
if it were true that you could place fish 
in a bowel full of water and not have the 
bowl overflow. In this case the test was 
actually made and it was discovered that 
the premises were without foundation. 
The fact was that live fish could not be 
placed ina bowl full of water without over- 
flowing it. 

Therefore you see I doubt your state- 
ment that there are more widows than 
widowers. My opinion is that there are 
about an equal number of widows ard 
widowers. But if there is inequality per- 
haps this reason might be assigned :widow- 
ers more often have a home to provide tor. 
There may be more necessity for awidower 
to have a housekeeper than for a:‘widow 
to have a husband, but I am not quite 
sure of this. 

A friend looking over my shoulder sug- 
gests that there may be more widows than 
widowers on account of the great number 
of men killed in war and disasters connect- 
ed with mines, railroads, steamships, and 
the like. 


en 6 ES ere 
A Good Use of Cement on the Farm. 





HATCHED 96,000 CHIX in 1913 of 14 varieties. 
Chix and eggs for sale. Tenth season. Catalogue 
Free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G., New 
Washington, Ohio. 





AGENTS WANTED | 

SELL TREES; Apples, Peaches and other Nur- | 
sery Steck. Easy to sell. Big profits. Write today. | 
Appalachian Nurseries, Talluiah Park,Ga. Dept.G. | 














YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine | 
tailor made suit just for showing it to your friends? | 
Of a Slip-on Raincoat free? Could you use $5 a | 
day for a little spare time? Perhaps we can offer | 
you a steady job? Write at once and get beautiful | 
samples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 731, Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE FORSALE = 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for oe. no 


matter where located, particulars free. Real ie 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 





















Write For Free Book 

How tosave money, labor, 

time. Banish blight, dis-\¥ 
nd insects 











MORE FRUIT 
“s from your trees if you keep them free 
‘from San Jose Scale, ae is, White 
‘ly, ete. by spraying with 


GOOD 'Ssirs:FISH OIL 
POTASH 
, SOAP NOS 
‘ Kills all tree pests without injury to trees. 
Fertilizes the soil and aids healthy growth 
FREE Our valuable book on Tree and 


Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 














;away, 
|harden, and 


A very good and cheap way to build a 
vault, a curbing for a well, or a protecting 
wall for any spot on the farm where there 


| is an unsightly cave. 


For the well or vault, make a box of any 
size that you desire from boards of any 
width, (the wider the better), without 
bottom or top, clean out the.place as deep 
as desired and place the box on the bottom. 

Now take about five parts of sharp 
sand-or gravel to one part of Portland 
cement and mix well dry, then sprinkle 
enough water over it to make it pack and 
mix well while damp. Fill the mixture 
in behind the box from four to six inches 
thick and pack well, also pack the dirt 
solid behind the cement. 

The box can now be raised about half 
its width and the filling and raising con- 
tinued until the desired height is reached, 
then grade off the ground, finish the top 
with a little richer material, take the box 
in a few days the cement will 

you will have as nice a job 
as need be. 


a 
The Home Market First. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we have ever 
made the nfost we possibly could of the 
home market. I mean by this the villages 
and farms along the route within a radius 
of 25 miles of Green’s Fruit Farms. While 
we sometimes do send out our teams 
drawing wagons laden with raspberries, 
strawberries and other fruits a distance 
of 25 miles, this is an unusual distance. 
More often the wagons are confined to 
trips extending from six to ten miles from 
the fruit farm. 





I have been continually surprised at 
the amount of fruit which can be sold in 
from four to ten villages such as we 
supply with various fruits. We find that 
better prices can be secured in_ these 
villages than in the city of Rochester 
containing over 200,000 inhabitants. 
While money is made by skillful men who 
ship their fruits to distant cities, much 
expense and loss-are saved by selling the 
fruit you grow in your home market. 
While you can afford to grow to sell near 
home at a lower price than you do in a 
distant market, often you can get fully 
as much in the home market as you could 
after shipping 50 to 100 miles. Remember 
that you are constantly making a reputa- 
tion by selling in your home market. 
Each year your fruits are becoming better 
known there. This will lead in many 
instances to your patrons driving to your 
fruit farm for their supplies. 

——O-———— 








Picking Strawberries. 


Hill or Row System for Berries. 

In the Market Growers’ Journal, Prof. 
R. L. Watts gives some useful information 
on the hill system of strawberry culture 
from which we make the following ex- 
tracts: 

The relative cost of production by the 
hill system and matted row system has 
been raised by one or two of the inquirers. 
I am unable to give definite information on 
this question. The hill system requires 
more fertility and more labor. It is an in- 
tensive system that appeals to men who 
delight to intensify and produce large and 
fine crops on small areas. I have seen some 
small garden plots planted in hills that 
were wonders, and, therefore, I have 
often spoken of this system to boys and 
girls and amateurs who desire the very 
best results on small plots. 

The first essential to success is high fer- 
tility. Matted rows will give quite fair 
results on land of fair fertility, but loss 
would certainly be sustained in the hill 
system on anything but good land. A 
large yield must be secured in order to 
meet the heavy expense of so much hand 
labor. Soils, therefore, which are not 
naturally very fertile must receive very 
liberal applications of plant food. No 
grower can expect satisfactory results un- 
less he observes this fundamental prin- 
ciple. 

The most available material to apply to 
maintain fertility in nearly all of our soils 
is stable manure. There is practically no 
limit to the amount that can be used for 
strawberries when planted in hills. If a 
large amount could be used the year pre- 
vious to planting for such a crop as corn 
or potatoes, so much the better. Before 
plowing in the spring as much manure 
should be used as can be turned under. 
If there is still a shortage, add more fine 
rotten manure after plowing and disc 
into the soil. I donot care to give specific 
directions for the application of manure, 
but I do want to emphasize the importance 
of using it more freely. 

I hesitate to say anything definite about 
varieties. Their behavior isso different in 
different types of soil. Marshall has 
often been mentioned because I have 
heard this variety spoken of most favor- 
ably for the hill system. It is likely that 
Wm. Belt, Sample, Brandywine, Dunlap 
and other varieties would be satisfactory 
where there are proper soil and climatic 
conditions. 

THE NARROW ROW SYSTEM. 

Ellis E. Brown of Pennsylvania gives 
his method of growing strawberries as 
follows, in American Cultivator. 

The hill system of strawberry culture 
may be all right for people that want to 


have a small patch in the backyard or | 


have plenty of time to do the work, but it 
does not seem to me it would be practic- 
able on a market garden farm on account 
of the large amount of labor. 

I make a specialty of growing big fancy 
strawberries and can do it with a small 


amount of hand labor. The ground ; 
manured very heavily a year in advanes 
and planted to early potatoes or oie, 
sarly crop that will take up the Strongest, 
art. 

The ground is plowed in the fall ang lies 
open to weather during the winter, kil]j 
out the white grub and injurious bugs 
In the spring the ground is fitted and 
plants are set as soon as We Can get on ty 
the ground. 

The plants are rowed both ways, thre 
feet one way and four feet the other, 
three-inch dust mulch is made with a fiyg. 
tooth cultivator, working the ground 
both ways right up to the plants. Thi, 
is kept up till about August 1, when th 
runners start out. This saves nearly gjj 
hand work. Of course no blossoms arg 
allowed on the plants. 

The plants are made to form a thin roy 
24 inches wide, working the ground ope 
one way with a 12 tooth cultivator, Ry 
having the plants this distance apart the 
runner plants will set just right withoy, 
cutting any runners. This will save ap 
immense amount of labor, for the more 
you cut the faster they grow. 

By having the plants thin on the ground 
they will grow big and healthy; and right 
here is my success in getting berries and 
lots of them. The ground is gone over 
about September 1, with a good dressing 
of well rotted stable manure. The rows 
are worked over occasionally with a stray. 
berry hoe. Late in the fall a straw muleh, 
two inches deep, is spread over the ground, 
In the spring the mulch is never disturbed, 
The leaves will grow right up through, 
This holds the moisture so that a drought 
never worries me, and also keeps the ber. 
rios clean. The plantation gets two appli- 
ations of fertilizer in the spring, the first 
before the leaves start and the second ong 
dry day just before the blossoms open, 
We sweep the fertilizer off with an old 
broom. 

As soon as the berries are off, the ground 
is plowed and planted to a late garden 
crop, a new plantation being started each 
spring: 

I believe that, conditions being the same 
and having an equal amount of available 
plantfood, I can grow just as big fancy 
berries and just as many quarts as any oné 
by the hill system and with a good deal 
less labor. 

eet LS See 
Sum. Sayings. 
By Unkel Dudley. 

Whoevur hordes muny an goes without 
the komforts ov life iz er fool. 

Dri wood iz good tu start er fire with, 
an so iz dri humor to start mirth. 

An honest face iz er great possesshun, 
an also iz good tu look at. 

Nevur despize litul things for most 
lives ar made up ov them. 

The breth ov kalumny wil even blakun 
er white soul, then be kareful an nevur 
breathe it. 

Ink stanes kan be takun out ov yure 
klothes, but the stanes ov krime can’t be 
takun from yure karaktur. 

Kontentment iz er rare jewel, an_who- 
evur posseses it shud nevur let Worry 
rob them ov it. 

Satan iz the fathur ov flattery, a 
nobudy but er fool wud heed it. 

A pleasant smile maks er plain face look 
sweet. 

The finest silk hat ma kuver er dohead, 
an the kostliest furs er simpultun. 

If yure purs iz : 
need, for those who buy ol thay think 
they want often kum tu want an kant buy. 


It ma be ol rite tu think yu ar pretty’ 


smart an kno er thing or two, but it dont 
look wel tu let it stik out ol ovur yu like 
quils on er porkuffine. , 





There will NEVER be enough aum- 
ber one apples—ALWAYS too many J 
cider apples.. Don’t waste your time ff 


and your trees growing inferior graces. 
Use “Scalecide” the one sure spray for 
San Jose scale, and produce number 
one fruit. ‘‘Scalecide” is 100% effi ient ff 
against scale and has marked fungi- 
cidal properties, Used by best orchard- 
ists the world over, Endorsed by Ex- 
periment Stations. Our SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT furnishes everything 
fr" the orchard. Write today to Dept. 
for new booklet—‘“‘Pratt’s Hand- 
book for Fruit Growers’? and “Scale- 


cide the Tree Saver.” Both free. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York City 








LITTLE FARMS £2" 
IN VALLEY OF 6 REL. an 


Beautiful Little Farms of 5 and 10 acres at RICHLAND Heights in Valley 

of Virginia. Fine fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country—farms 

You can be happy and 

Near railroad station and good markets with fast and cheap 
transportation to largest eastern markets. Abundant rainfall, excellent climate, 


$250.00 and up on long time and easy payments. 


independent here. 
schools, neighbors, etc. 


Write sow for attractive booklet, “Small Farms for Little Planters”, and other 


interesting literatare about the South. Address: 


F. H. LA BAUME, Agricultural Agent, N. & W. Ry. 
Roanoke, 


227 Arcade Buliding 
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forty Swarms of Bees Killed by Spray- 
ing of Orchards. 

Bditor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
n a subscriber to your fruit journal 
jor a good many years. Your paper is up 
jo date in every way. I am a fruit grower 
god beekeeper. My home consists of an 
yre and a half of land set out to apples, 
pears, plums, small fruits and gatden 
truck. My bees bring me in nice money 
simost every year. One year my neigh- 
pors sprayed their fruit while it was in 
bloom and ruined forty stands of my bees. 
{gm sending you a small view of my place. 
The Fruit Grower has been of great help 
tome in fruit growing.—F. McBride, Ohio. 
Editor’s Note: When I read the above 
wetter 1 shuddered through sympathy 
jor Mr. McBride and the forty stands 
of bees Which were sacrificed by the 
jnorance Or thoughtlessness of neighbor- 
ing fruit growers. I felt somewhat as 
{would feel if men whom I had befriended 
by kind acts should attack me, beat me 
ot poison me. Bees are the friends of 


fits, the friends of orchardists and fruit 
lovers everywhere. If this fact were 
yidely known there would be no more 
destruction of bees. Fruit trees can be 
grayed just before the blossoms open 
yithout injury to the bees and the trees 


fall, and enough cultivation given to keep 
out the weeds.—John E. Taylor. 


O--—— 
Kansas Small Fruits. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Albert Rosevear, Ill. 


How easily one can get surprised. Just 
across the river from St. Joseph, Mo., is 
Wathena, surrounded by rocky and brushy 
hills, or, they were rocky and brushy. 
Now, they are being cleared and are liter- 
ally alive with acres and acres of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, grapes, 
apples, peaches and cherries. 

he patches of berries run from a frac- 
tion of an acre up to ten acres. Of course 
it takes much help to pick these, berries, 
and the hobos come to camp in the 
“jungle,” hundreds of them before the 
season 18 over, yet, not many at a time. 


The varieties of strawberries favored 
are ‘Cumberland and Dunlap; of rasp- 
berries, Kansas and Cumberland; of black- 
berries, Snyder. The berries are picked 
in trays in the patch, then brought to the 
shed and crated. Twenty-five to forty 
cents a crate is paid for picking, depend- 
ing on board and scarcity of berries. 
The price received is one dollar twenty- 
five, to two dollars and fifty cents a crate, 











Mr. McBride’s Bee Park. 





tan be sprayed without much, if any, 
injury to the bees if this early spraying 
isfollowed by a spray a week later when 
the blossoms begin to fade, when the new 
fruit has just begun to form, at a date 
when the bees are not at work in the 
blossoms gathering honey. Will the fruit 
growers Who read this endeavor to spread 
this information to their neighbors and 
friends to prevent the slaughter of the 
ochardist’s best friend, the wong 4 bee. 
If, having sprayed your trees before 
the buds open but just as they were about 
to open, you are preparing to give the 
text spray, examine your trees and see 
ifthe bees are at work in the blossoms, 
md if they are, delay spraying until the 
bees have departed from the blossoms. 





‘Spaaiaan 
Getting a Good Strawberry Bed. 
There is no reason why anybody cannot 

raise strawberries successfully. The soil 

has something to do with it, but this is 
tot always the greatest feature. 

I have found that even in clayey or 
sandy loam, strawberries can be grown 
though there may be adry season. I refer 
particularly to small patches. The 
iollowing idea has worked successfully 
vith me. Early in the spring I plan the 
bed and thoroughly pulverize the soil in 
i. After every rain the ground is stirred 
hg kept cool and light until planting 

e. 


In selecting the plants be sure that 
wy perfect ones are used. It does not 
bay to use any that are blighted or dis- 
used. I put my plants in rows three 
half one way, and four feet the 
other way. 

Cultivation should begin from the time 

lants are set out and should be given 
“eful attention. The oftener the culti- 
vation the better the results. Twenty- 
ve times during the season for a thorough 

“vation, I find isnot toomuch. About 
tl middle of the summer, I cultivate 

y the four foot way, taking care for 
ue first time, of the runners. At this 
€ the cultivation should be shallow. 
ter the strawberries are gathered, 
field is all gone oyer with a mower. 
N the cuttings are taken from the 
tr I have a disk which I use to 
wid the earth away from the plant and 
i to them again. After this has been 

. hag ary the earth a well 
ne P around the roots, yet does not 
‘lute them. With a hoe {go over the 
“hehe out all but one good, strong 
olan about every ten inches. From these 

ts new shoots will start almost at 

: and thus new plants be formed. 

0 have the plants. in the best possible 





depending on berries and scarcity on the | 


market. 

Strawberries commence to get ripe 
along the latter half of May. A fast 
picker in a good patch has been known 
to pick twelve crates in a day. Next 
comes raspberries, then blackberries, etc. 

Thousands of crates of berries are 
shipped yearly. Last year, 1913, about 
three Lundred cars were shipped. Many 
are shipped by individuals, but there is 
an Association which handles the greatest 
amount. 

Every year sees a greater acreage, and 
though some patches are handled in a 
crude manner, the growers are learning 
the scientific way. Some growers haul 
their berries seven miles or more, still 
it pays, and the demand continues to 


grow. 










4 Rods in 1 Seco 


IT’S EASY WITH 


Ditc 








a RED CROSS#: DYNAMITE 


There’s your ditch, 
To learn 


One second nothing but the level marsh. Bang! 
One man can do it alone. Quick, cheap and efficient. 
how write for Free Farmer’s Handbook No. 31 F. 







We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional blaster, 
whom they may hire, if they do not wish to do the blasting 
themselves.. Experienced blasters not on our list should 
apply for listing. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. Established 1802 

















_Want a New Range?_ 


We make 500 styles of the finest ranges and stoves produced. We 
sell only direct to user. 30,000 women and men save $5 to $40 each 
‘every year by our plan. No delay. No freight to pay. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash or easy terms. 


\ FREE Book shows complete line and prices— 






Ranges 
and Heaters. Write forit NOW. Catalog No. 316 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. : 


Mfrs., Kalamazoo, M 














When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


| 2 = reclaimed and made fertile by using 
| We are producers of Albany Blue — Clay, Hollow Brick and Blocks. 


# ersinSewe- Pipe, Flue Lining, Fire Brick and Chimney Tops. Send forcata» 
log and prices. John H. Jackson Tile Co., Inc., 90 Third Ave., Albany, H. X 


D IS MORE PRODUCTIVE tccec'soyacc'cs 
ed and mad DRA:NTILE. 


swampy land JACKSON’S 


















thatition the next spring, it is essential 
Some good fertilizer is put on iri the 


; 1S K anes 


Drill Seeder 


as 
7 Seen 


Sows all garden seed accurately in hills 
Sows in a narrow line making 
wheel hoe cultivation quick and easy. Sows 
im hills 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart. The 
seed index, graduated for both hills and 


and drills. 


dsills, is always in plain view. 


Planet Jr 

No.4 Combined 
Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe, Cultie 


hon vator and Plow 
a 





This is a practical every day time-, labor-, 
id money-saver for the woman in tending 
vegetable garden as well as for the mar- 
t-gardener. lt combines in a single im- 
i¢ment a capital seeder, an admirable sin- 
gle wheel hoe, furrower, wheel cultivator, 
= rapid and efficient wheel garden plow. 


s all garden seeds in drills or in 





Planet Jr Farm and Garden Im- 
plements cut down the cost of culti- 
vation, lighten labor, and give better 
results. $2 to $100, according to 
requirement. Fully guaranteed. 
FREE Our new 72-page illustrated cata- 


logue describing 60 implements 
for all kinds of cultivation. Write for it 


°°" § E ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107G Philadelphfa 


Immediate Shipment Guaranteed. 


The greatest cultivating tool in the world 
for the grower of garden crops from drilled 
sced. ‘Lhe plow opens furrows for manure, 
s-ed, etc. and can b+ reversed for covering. 
The cultivating teeth are adapted for deep 
or shallow work and for marking out, Crops 
ean be worked both sides at once until 2 
inches high. 








No. 41 Planet Jr 


> ‘ 
e 4 fd = Hi a 

The most efficient tool ever invented for 
cultivating vineyards, hupyards, and or- s 
chards of apple, citrus, olive and groves of An invaluable tool in the market-garden, 
truck and strawberry patches. Its 12 chisel- 
shaped teeth cut out all weeds, stir and mel- 
low the svil and leave the ground in the 
finest condition without throwing dirt on 
plants. Can be set exactly to desired depth 
making deli 


orange, walnut, et:, It is equipped with 
fruit tree shield anu side hitch for low trees. 
Carries teeth, sweeps, furrowers, plows, etc. 
Works deep or shallow and cuts from 4 to 
634 feet wide. Convertible into disc harrow 


and alfalfa cultivator. work easy. 
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We are the originators of the ree 
only guarantee that stands the a 
test im the scales of justice. to 


REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 

Our Leader, illustrated below, 
is the biggest selling buggy ever 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. But we offer 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts and spring 
wagons. Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at.prices a great deal lower than 


others ask. SS 


»> 5 
News 
ASaaaAL? 


TAY 


Weyerbced at 
Vehicles 


Our price for the splendid 
buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiliig axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages ot 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and \ 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
**Vehicles—72G69 on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 
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Woman’s World Famous 


ROSE COLLECTION 


These 


FRE 


8 Rose Bushes 
SENT ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES PREPAID 


We have secured a splendid collection of the most beauti- 
ful Roses ever produced—not common varieties, but the 
choicest and most famous roses; well rooted, strong and 





healthy bushes. We have made it possible for every lover 
of flowers to secure this entire collection of choice ever- 
blooming roses, at our expense. 

This climbing variety of Ameri- 


Climbing American Bea can Beauty Roses grows on 


single stems, measuring three to four inches across, vivid rosy crimson in color with the 
same delicious fragrance as the regular American Beauty. Blooms the entire season with 
hundreds of beautiful fragrant flowers. 


Frau Kari Druschi This remarkably beautiful Snow White Rose is a 


healthy, sturdy grower with the hardiness of an oak, 
and magnificent heavy foliage. This Rose well deserves the name that distinguishes it as the 
white companion of our national red beauty. . 


A deliciously fragrant brilliant Pink, with large, heavy Petals 
President Ta making it full, deep and well filled. 
Rena Robbins 


It grows to perfection in any soiland blooms the entire season, 
bearing lovely, immense flowers of deep golden yellow which 
later assume rich creamy tints. A rose of sterling worth and hardy everywhere. 
This rose is an upright, sturdy grower with beautiful, 
Etoile De France bronzy green foliage, and bears great quantities of mas- 
sive, deep cup-shaped flowers; color a clear, rich, velvety crimson. 


¥ A vigorous healthy grower, quickly forming a shapely bush 
Maiden sS Blush and produci i i fusi large double flowers 


J a ly 
which delicately blend rose tints in center, gradually shading into pale blush and creamy 


white. 
This lusty, rapid grower, produces an abund- 
White Maman Cochet ance of large, elegantly pointed buds which 


open into magnificent pure white and exquisitely fragrant double flowers. 


For intense rich velvety crimson color, there is no other rose to compare with 
Meteor Meteor. A strong, sturdy grower, entirely hardy, it is always in bloom. 


Our Free Rose Plan 


Send us one subscription to Woman’s 
World for one year at 35 cents, with 15 cents 
additional to pay cost of shipping (50 cents 
in all) and the names and addresses of five persons 
who love flowers, and we will ship this Great Col- Wg 
lection to you Free and prepaid. 


THE WOMAN’S WORLD is a big monthly Magazine 


with bright departments for (is 
both grown-ups and children. Good Stories, Best Illustrations, 
Latest Patterns, Guaranteed Advertising Columns. 








Has the 
largest paid circulation in the world, over 2,000,000, because 
“It’s a Good Dollar's Worth for 35 cents.’ You can see how 
easy it will be to secure one subscription (new or renewal) for a 
magazine like this. Sample copy free on request. 


Two Extra Rose Plants FREE 


If the 5 names and the 50 cents for the magazine and the 8 Rose Bushes reach 
us by May 30, 1914, we will include Free, as an Extra present for promptness, 
the Beautiful ‘‘Rosemary,” a delightfully fragrant, hardy Silver Pink Rose; and the 
Superb ‘‘Helen Gould,” the ‘‘Red, Red Rose that opes in the month of May” and 
blooms all season long. Th‘s means that if you act at once you'll get for only 50c Ten 
Splendid Rose Bushes, prepaid, and a year’s subscription uf or yourself or sent to any 
address in the U. 8.) to the great Woman's Magazine. Address 


Rose Garden, Dei. 6. fF. Woman’s World, Chicago 

















The eastern states have not yet awakened to the importance of harnessing the streams, thus maki 
them helpful not only in furnishing irrigation to farmers and fruit growers along the course of the sf; 


| but by the erection of dams providing water power, which may by electric power be carried to dist 


| villages, 


We have such an opportunity at Portage, N. Y., on the 


enesee river. At this point thersis 


| deep gorge that can be easily dammed. The dam in addition to furnishing power and water for irrigat 
| and other objects would greatly reduce the danger from spring floods which is ever impending. 





Garden Hints. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Hollis N. Brown. 
Did you plow the garden last fall? 
That is the best time. Plan on it this 


year. 

Even one failure sometimes disheartens 
a person from further attempts. Take 
courage and learn the cause. Nothing 
in life but what has an occasional dis- 
appointment. 

The man who has good plants of any 
kind for sale should not be afraid to 
spread the news around. Some one is 
looking for them. 

Just make up your mind that the garden 
will be carefully cultivated and at just 
the right time. Neglect of even one day 
means a serious setback when there is a 
duty waiting to be done. 

The possibilities of the kitchen garden 
are many—better food, better health and 
less money required to support the family. 
Surely a source of pleasure and profit. 

Did you make some errors last year? 
If so think them over and do not let them 
occur again. Every year should mean 
an improvement and greater success. 

Remember a small plot of ground well 
fertilized and cultivated is far more pro- 
ductive and satisfying than a larger space 
that receives insufficient attention. In 
fact, the latter is always sure to prove 
disappointing. 

The home gardener has a great advan- 
tage over the people who buy from the 
markets. The difference in price depends 
upon circumstances, but the quality is 
one hundred per cent. better every time. 

Only a few people outside of the very 
wealthy can afford a professional gar- 
dener, and not many would have one if 
they could. It is more satisfying to any 
man to eat fruit and vegetables that 
represents the product of his own labor 
and skill. 

Some take up gardening for a hobby; 
others as a necessary means of livlihood. 
In either case products of the highest 
grade should be the chief aim. Do not 
be contented with inferior crops. 

Any success calls for a planning of the 
work and a working of the plan. The 
kitchen garden is no exception. Have 
something definite in mind and spare no 
effort to obtain the highest degree of 
efficiency. Every fasle move means extra 
expense. 

f any of the boys or girls mention a 
garden, do not refuse or discourage them. 
Instead furnish them with fertilizer and 
a team that they may care for a small 
plot of their own. ‘This is one of the best 
investments that can be made on the 
farm. 

Many indeed are the modern tools that 
are highly valuable in the garden game, 
but the importance and usefulness of the 
old reliable hoe must not be overlooked. 
It will reveal wonderful results in the 
hands of a willing worker. 

No doubt there is someone living near 
who has never had a garden, possibly somé 
who have heeded the “‘back to the land”’ 
call for the first time. If so, give them a 
few points. They will appreciate the 
kindness, even though they did not feel 
like asking for advice. 

Not a day too early to close a contract 
with some of the hotels or summer board- 
ing houses to supply them their garden 
truck and fruit. Give a first class pro- 
duct and make deliveries when promised, 
even if it means buying from somebody 
else. 

It is proper for the women folks to be 
interested in the vegetable garden, but 
it is entirely wrong for them to have the 
care of it when there are men on the 
place. Not infrequently women have 
to do about all the cultivating, which 


sort of farmers. 





shows that the men are about the worst: 


Short Hints on Planting, 
Wm. Hunt, O. A. C., Guelph, Ont. 
Do not begrudge labor in digging a hold 


for planting any tree or plant. Dig i 


deep and wide enough so that the roo 
can be* out nicely over a surfag 
of -fine soil, says Canadian Horticulturs 

Loosen the soil a spade’s depth bel 

where the roots are to be placed. Th 
terminal points of all roots should poiy 
downward or in a horizontal direetio 

not upwards. Set the tree or plant 

little deeper in its new quarters than whe 
in the nursery. The surface soil mark 
can usually be seen on the stem of th 
plant. Stake all tall plants at once if 
tops are very heavy, rather than allow th 
wind to constantly blow them around i 
all directions. In tying plants or tree 

tie them so that the tree cannot be chafed 
or rubbed. 

Take off all wire fastened labels from 
the stems of plants or trees when planting 
or they will, if neglected, cut the ster 
almost asunder in time. 

In planting trees, use finely pulverized 
soil in and around close to the roots, 
Sand half an inch in depth sprinkled ove 
the roots is a good material to induce 4 
quick, strong root development. Neve 
put manure of any kind in direct contact 
with the roots when planting. Pack the 
soil fairly firm around the roots so as ts 
leave no air spaces. All of the root 
should be in close contact with fine soil 
or sand. Puddling the roots befo 
planting in a thick mixture of clay soll 
and water is useful, especially when th 
soil they are to be planted in is very dry. 

Prune off sufficient of the growth 
deciduous trees, shrubs, or rose bushe 
so as to give a proper balance of top aml 
roots. A too large proportion of top 
the root means slow development at te 
best. It is better to have the roots t 
overbalanced the top in quantity, th 
the reverse. | Rose bushes especlall 
should have the tops pruned down to 
small a proportion as possible, as the 
often have but a very small quantity 0 
fine fibry roots. Cut off or shorten te 
large thick roots especially where broke 
or damaged. The fibry roots are tie 
roots that start dormant plants quickl 
into growth again. Plants or sir 
taken from fairly heavy soils usu 
have a better root system, and transplal 
more successfully than do plants take 
from light, sandy soils. Plants or te 
set out in very early spring, seldom requilt 
any water when planted. 

———_-0-— 

A boy or girl may learn how to spel 
and how to bound all the states of 
Union after he or she has left a play: 
ground which is unkept and where # 

ound is packed hard and deep W! 

ust, but the background for a good Py 
spective of study hours will be lost. 
course, children must play in their own 
natural way. Stilted play is a farce 
normal child, but play can be vel 
and it can be carried on where there 
attractive flower gardens, and, especlll 
in the country, where some little atte® 
tion is-given to agriculture and landsep 
development. ‘ Y 

The rural a _ ishes “ ae 
opportunity for beautification, 
many sections of the state of New York 
the school authorities, _ parents to 
teachers have united in their efforts) 
make the school an attractive Pact ie 
the children. The results have é nile 
the time and energy expended. 7 about 
pend a good many hours in ané #) 
their school, and they learn lessons 
that are not in the books. Furth 
they gather a great deal that 18 
from well-kept grounds and a nemo 
clean building, with the America® 
floating over it. 
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This horsechestnut tree is about sixt; 
7 Commercial Street, Rahway, N. J. 





years old. It is located at the home of Mr. H. Dayt Crowell 
he house in the photo is a large two-story-and-attic dwelling and 


ives a good idea of the huge dimensions of the tree. At one time the boughs hung so low that the tree 
ned @ perfect tent and several tables for a children’s party were spread bepeath its wide-reaching 


aches. When Mr. Crowell first moved here two other horsechestnut trees an 
The large 


ween the house and the tree in the photo. 


a fruit tree stood be- 
tree grew so fast however that the others had to 


transplanted one by one, until now the one tree spreads so far that the branches brush the house. It 
timed to be one of New Jersey’s largest and most beautiful trees and many people from out of town 


ome to see it. —E. L. Mundy. . 





Orchard Feeding. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

ohn E. Taylor. 

What shall I do tomy orchard? is well 
ilustrated by W. H. Cenant of Maine, 
ho is an expert on orcharding and has 
id excellent success in the work. He 
ays: 

“There are various systems of orchard 
ulture, all of which are good under 
avorable conditions, but I believe that 
illage with cover crops is best adapted to 
wr conditions and our short seasons in 
Maine. 

“There is a balance between fruit and 
ood growth and this can be maintained 
much easier under the tillage system. 
he question is asked, ‘How and what 
hall I feed my orchard?’ In the first 
lace we should realize that tillage in a 
measure is fertilization, that working 
hesoil liberates plant food that otherwise 
ould not become available. 

“There are three principal elements of 
lant food with which we must supply 
uur trees if we wish to derive best results. 
hey are nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
“On account of varying soil conditions 
here can be no set formula for feeding 
he orchard, yet many Maine orchardists 
ave used the following formula with 
cellent results; three to four per cent. 
itrogen, seven to eight phosphoric acid, 
nd ten per cent. potash, used at the rate 
#500 pounds per acre. 

‘Tree feeding should be done as early 
i the spring as the conditions of the soil 

l permit, whether farm dressing is used 

commercial fertilizer. Supplying avail- 
ble plant food at this season tends to 
ore a wood growthin June. I make a 
ractice of plowing my orchard early in 
le spring and sowing the fertilizer broad- 
wt, This is harrowed in well and I con- 
inte to harrow at least once a week, until 
july Ist, when I believe cultivation should 
tase except in extremely dry seasons 

len cultivation should be continued 
tough July to conserve moisture by aid 
Hadust mulch. 

In many orchards after cultivation has 
lopped wild grasses and weeds come up 
hich form a substitute for a cover crop; 
Hnot, a light cover crop should be sown. 

us tends to check wood growth so the 
iW growth may ripen up early to prevent 

nter killing. 

“The orchard should be well pruned, 
ind the early spring seems to be the most 
Mvorable time for the average grower to 
lothis work. The ever-increasing orchard 
Mts make spraying a necessity, and this 
ould be carefully and thoroughly done. 
have a one-acre orchard containing 
mature trees that under this system 

tulture has yielded in the last three 
wars as follows: 1910, 125 bbls.; 1911, 

M bbls.; 1912, 160 bbls.; making a total 

585 bbls. which I consider a good yield 
wtashy-bearing variety like the Northern 
wD 


‘Th closing, I want to add just a word 
caution: 
thard too hard with nitrogen. “Learn 
; Control this element-of plant food and 
ted ‘a hear a per feed as wet 
‘rWise you will get quantity at the 
Svense of quality. toes . 
earnestly believe the orchardist 
|. “opt this, or some similar system 
| "chard management, will in a com- 
atively short time be harvesting 
nual yields of fruit, the quality of which 
tim second to none in the world.’ 
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4 You're puffed up and arrogant about 

st gs you do, remember there are 
ts, and that cheese is mitety, too. 


Do not try to force the - 


A Few Changes. 

We used to eat jerky hung on a pole out- 
side the shack, but now fancy dried beef 
is put up in glassware. Once we ate crack- 
ers from a box or. barrel—now we need a 
biscuit put up in parafine papers. Once we 
ate pies made from home dried apples—now 
it is steam dried fruit that makes the fill- 
ing. Onee we ate oat meal from a barrel— 
now it is put up in nifty packages with a 
lot of printed dope and chromos on the 
outside. We used to eat mush and milk— 
now we eat predigested preparation war- 
ranted to cure anything from stomach to 
liver complaint. But we pay for the new 
order of things which we think we must 
have —and then holler about high prices. 
If we stop to think of it we ourselves are 
largely to blame for the extravagances 
that have come upon us but how shall we 
cure the evil? 


—_——_0--_--"—- 
Deeper Plowing. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of so much 
thin or nearly worn out red clay land in 
the cotton belt is the almost universal 
practice of shallow plowing, says Inland 
Farmer. For years at least half the 
farmers have used the one-horse plow, 
turning the soil to a depth of only four 
or five inches, and on hilly land it is not 
an uncommon occurrence to see small 
areas with the loose soil completely 
washed away during a heavy rain, expds- 
ing the markings of the plow point on the 
almost brick-like surface of the subsoil; 
whereas if the surface had been stirre 
toa cope of eight or nine inches‘it would 
have absorbed a heavy rainfall with no 
consequent washing or injury. Not only 
this but deep plowing affords a greater 
feeding ground for growing crops of what- 
ever kind proves more drought resisting, 
consequently a heavier and more proe 
fitable yield. 

Where shallow plowing has been the 
practice you should use a heavier plow 
and attach more pulling power. But 
don’t make the mistake that many have 
made and deepen the plowed surface two 
or three inches at the first attempt, but 
deepen it not over one inch each year and 
thoroughly incorporate the newly up- 
turned soil with the old by the use of a 
good disk harrow. The best results are 
obtained by fall plowing in the manner 
indicated. The rains and frosts will 
more quickly make the new soil available 
for plant food than otherwise would be 
the case. Deepen your poor land as 
suggested. Sow cow peas or other legu- 
mes. Plow them under after pasturing, 
and by this process build up your land 

ain to the profit producing stage. 
Thousands have accomplished marvelous 
results by this process. You can do the 
same, and in a few years you will not 
think of leaving the old farm and the 
neighborhood associations. 

Will add that if you have a subsoil plow 
and team to pull it, follow in the furrow 
of the common plow and loosen the sub- 
soil as deeply as possible; you thus secure 
a, fine storage reservoir for water, and 
maiiy plants will send their rootlets to the 
surface of the hardpan soil. And the 
following year run the common plow two 
inches deeper than ever before on the 
same land, provided you follow with the 
= harrow to mix it with the old surface 
soil. 


—_——_0-—__—_ 
Very Ignorant. 
“Pop, our new teacher don’t know any- 
thing.” 
“Why do you think that?” 
“She held up an apple and had to ask 
the class what it was.”’ 


A new circular saw has teeth that can Honolulu and Manila will be linked by 
be removed and replaced when broken. wireless though 6,000 miles apart. 

For writing and translating messages Natural gas consumed in the United 
sent in a cipher a slide rule has been in- States last year was equivalent to 20,000,- 
vented. 000 tons of coal. : 

The ancient Roman amphitheater at Artesian wells are gaining in favor in 
Dorchester, England, is being excavated London because of the expense attached 
and explored. to the municipal water service. 








TO DESTROY APHIS, THRIPS, ETC. 
Without Injury to Foliage 


SPRAY WITH _ 


“Black Leaf 40” 


SULPHATE OF NICOTINE 


“Black. Leaf 40’’ is highly recommended by experiment stations and 
spraying experts throughout the entire United States. 

Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 

Also, “Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water; no elogging of 


nozzles. 
PRICES : 
10-Pound Can........ ceectecces cae 


Makes about 1,500 to 2,000 gallons for Pear Thrips, with addition of 3 
per cent. distillate of oil emulsion; or about 1,000 gallons for Green Aphis, 
Pear Psylla, Melon Aphis, etc., or about 800 gallons for Black Aphis and 
Woolly Aphis—with addition of 3 or 4 pounds of any good laundry soap to 
each 100 gallons of water. 

SPM NEI fo Le Sh neta esis piciynsd: ip «1s p wha Meee Beer naehoes 
ENS 0 oS 2s dul. alle obek pies oateaebusl Siu Wes 

Write us for free leaflet giving spraying formulae. 

If you cannot obtain ‘“‘Black Leaf 40’’ from a local dealer, send us P. O. 
Money Order, and we will ship you by express at the above prices, (for the 
United States), prepaying the expressage to your nearest railroad town in 
o — States. There is a duty » bea on all shipments made into 

anada. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 


(Incorporated) 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


FY 85 














Farmers are [{f 


on, ‘Shrewd: 


“and excellent judges of tobacco 


Buyers 
marge PON 
naturally expert at valuing any product of the soil. 


They are big users of PIPER Heidsieck because 
they appreciate the high qpality of the leaf and 
in thi 


the wholesome satisfaction i 
tasty tobacco. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO (River) 


“PIPER”’ is the highest type of chewing tobacco in the 
world—made from ripe, mellow, choice leaves of Kentucky 
White Burley. “‘PIPER” is distinguished from al! other 
chewing tobaccos by its famous ‘‘Champagne Flavor”’—a 
luscious, winey tang that. gives.an added delight to this 
splendid tobacco. Get the healthful ‘‘PIPER’’ habit today, 
and you’!l discover supreme tobacco enjoyment. 


Buy “PIPER” by the Box and you’ll always have 2 
supply handy. For your convenience we pack “‘PIPER’’ 
in 2-lb. boxes of 36 separate foil-wrapped 5c Pocket Plugs; 
also in 2-lb. boxes of 18 ten-cent cuts, 


Send 10¢ and your tobacco dealer’s name, and we'll 
mail 7 repaid, anywhere in U. S., a full-size 10¢ 
cut of ‘‘PIPER” in ahandsome leather pouch FREE. 
The tobacco, pouch and mailing 
spend the money to get you to try 


expenses cost us 20c, and we gladly 
*PIPER.”’ 

Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.City, Room 1159. 


s rich, pleasant, 
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You Can’t Beat 
the Land Tax 
—the Decay 
Tax, Yes! 


The decay tax is high. A worn 
out paint coat results in rot, 
repair bills, run-down, hard-to- 
sell houses and a bad neigh- 
borhood spirit. That’s a heavy 
tax, but you can dodge it. 
Paint 2% “me and paint right. 
Good paint is far cheaper than 
new buildings. 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil form paint 
so fine that it enters every joint or 
pore that would otherwise let the 
weather in; so weather-proof that it 
defies rain, fog and snow; so elastic 
that it stretches or contracts with the 
wood, It lasts and beautifies for 
years. Your painter can mix it, any 
tint—or you can. 


The Cultivation and Fertilization of 
the Orchard. 


In regard to the fertilization of the 
orchard we have a problem which must 
be worked out to a great extent by each 
individual himself, says Sheldon W. 

in Pennsylvania Farmer. There 
are possibly a few orchards in Pennsy]l- 
vania where fertilization would prove of 
very little value, but in the majority of 
cases it is essential to success, and should 
be practiced to a greater extent than it is. 
We, of course, all realize that moisture 
is the great governing factor in plant or 
tree growth, but even an abundance of 
moisture does not suffice when we have a 
shortage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or 
potash. These three elements are very 
essential to the trees’ growth and where 
we do not have a sufficient amount in the 
soil they must be supplied. Now then, 
how much and what kind are we going to 
apply? That will depend entirely upon 
our conditions, and there is no place in 
which it pays better to experiment than 
in fertilization, so that we may eventu- 
ally learn what combinations are’ the 
most economical for us to use and best 
adapted to our soil conditions. It is 
foolish for one man to prescribe the best 
fertilizer for another man, unless he is 
acquainted with his soil conditions and 
the. best way to determine our soil needs 
is to carefully watch the growth of our 
trees. Nitrogen is mainly a wood-pro- 
ducing element. Therefore, when our 
trees are making a vigorous growth and 
are covered with dark green leaves we 
know that we have a sufficient amount of 
nitrogen present; if the opposite condi- 
tions are the case, then nitrogen must be 
applied. It is often thought that nitrogen 
reduces the color of the apples, but this 


not only spread it around the tree but 
over the entire orchard so as to maintain 
your mulch supply. 

In traveling over the State of Penn- 
sylvania in institute work, I find many 
old orchards that are simply starving to 
death. The owner has been trying to 
grow apples and hay on the same ground 
and the results are no better than to tr 
and grow corn and hay together. Suck 
old orchards should be plowed 3 or 4 
inches, given 500 pounds of the above- 
mentioned fertilizer per acre and then 
cultivated for several years. Apply your 
fertilizer to apple trees just about the 
time that the petals begin to fall. Mix 
your own fertilizers; you can do it satis- 
factorily and it is money easily earned. 
I have saved as much as from $10 to $13 
per ton on the above-mentioned formula. 





ee 
Montmorency Cherry. 

The Montmorency one of our best va- 
rieties of cherries for a home garden, is an 
old European variety with large, light, 
red, roundish, oblate fruit, says Field and 
Farm. It has a thick, short stem,. thin 
tender skin and a yellowish, juicy, meaty 
flesh. The quality is good and the flavor 
rich, vinous and pleasant. It ripens from 
July 10th to July 25th and the fruit fre- 
quently hangs on the tree until the first 
of October. The tree is round, drooping, 
spreading and low topped with horizontal, 
long, strong branches and slender, re- 
cumbent twigs. The leaves are small, 
abundant and dark green and makes a 
very attractive tree for ornamental plant- 
ing. It is not considered profitable for 
commercial cherry culture as the fruit is 
rather soft. The Ostheim was introduced 
by the late Professor Bud from Russia in 
1883. It is a medium sized, dark red, 











You can now get red lead in paste form, same 
as white lead. Doesn’t harden in the can. 
Fine for painting resinous wood; best by all 
odds for implements and metal work. Ask 


your dealer, 
FREE! 


A Text Book on 

House Painting 
Ask for Farmers’ Paint Helps No. 234 It contains 
full instructions for mixing ail paint 
colors for any surface or weather 
condition; how to choose the “look- 
well-together and the wear-well col- 
ors”; how to estimate probable paint 
required, as well as paint costs; how 





to test paint for purity. 
WATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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White Bronze is more dur- 
able than granite or marble. 
Time cannot disfigure it, 
make it crack, crumble or 
become moss-grown. Also 
superior in beauty of design and ar- 
tistic ornamentation: color. a beauti- 
ful gray. Costs less than granite. 
We deliver anywhere. Write for 
handsomely illustrated Bookle:—state 
about how much you wish to pay 
and we will submit special designs. 
Reliable Representatives wanted. 
The Monumental Bronze Co. 


387-E Howard Avenue, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
MyBigBook 


RE On Canning 


It is no longer necessary for you 
to sacrifice your profits by selling 
rapidly ripening fruits and vege- 
tables when the market is glutted, 
or worse still, to allow them to rot 
and go utterly to waste. Read my 
free book and learn how easily you 
can turn this waste into a big profit 
by instailing on yourfarma portable 


STAHL 
Canning Outfit 





Seer Stahl 

H Canning Outfit isa complete 
«jhe nae = pment Lif i 

capacity. Costs but little to buy; economical, 

to operate—noexperience required. A sure an 

money maker from the start. A wonderful success 

wherever used. I supply everything you need includ- 

ing my Special D ions and valuable fi 


3 od customers 
—some in your own neighborhood. 


F. S. STAHL, 
Box 801 QUINCY, ILL. 











Peach Orchard in Full Bloom, 











is true only in an indirect manner, as it 
produces more foliage and causes the 
fruit to ripen a little later. Color, par- 
ticularly upon the red apples, is mainly 
dependent upon the amount of sunshine. 
With the yellow apple it seems to depend 
a little more upon the state of maturity. 
The majority of bearing orehards_ will 
stand considerable nitrogen. Phosphoric 
acid and potash are elements which enter 
more into the construction of the seed 
and fruit. The soils of Pennsylvania in 
the majority of cases are deficient in 
phosphoric acid, while many of us have 
been applying more potash than was 
actually needed. It was formerly sup- 
posed that potash added color to. apples, 
but that has been found not to be the case. 

In regard to the sources of these dif- 
ferent elements, good stable manure is 
of course one of the best materials we can 
use, particularly upon the sod mulch 
orchard. In most cases however good 
manure can not be procured, and we must 
turn to the commercial fertilizers. I 
prefer to secure about one-half of the 
nitrogen from nitrate of soda and the other 
half from blood, tankage or fish scrap. 
Heretofore we have used acid rock as the 
carrier of our phosphoric acid, and it has 
given very good results, but this year we 
are using basic slag, which not only carries 
about 18 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
but also from 35 to 50 per cent. of lime. 
When using slag with any organic form of 
nitrogen, as blood or tankage, do not let 
the material stand any length of time after 
mixing as the lime in the slag will tend to 
drive off the ammonia. Muriate of 
potash is just as good for trees as sulphate 
and costs considerably less. 

A good formula to be used on apples 
in many sections is a 5-10-5 material. 
In a good bearing orchard use from 400 
to 500 pounds to the acre. On young 
trees you do not need nearly so much; 
150 pounds to the acre is sufficient the 
first few years. The fertilizer should be 
spread evenly around the trees just before 
cultivating. Do not place it too near 
the trunk, “:ut spread out beyond the 
limbs. Trees under the sod mulch system 
usually require a little more fertilizer than 


| when cultivated, because here you should 


slightly heartshaped fruit witha short 
stem, small round stone, thin, tender skin 
and yellow, meaty flesh. The fruit of 
good quality and has a mild acid flavor. 
The tree is a large, upright, round topped 
tree with strong upright branches, long 
slender twigs, narrow but stout crotches 
and a fair amount of medium sized, light 
green leaves. While this variety has been 
largely planted yet it is not considered 
profitable from a commercial standpomt. 
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More Value as Pollen Gatherer Than 
Honey Producer. 
Thus we see that the interest of the bee- 
keepers and of the fruit-growers are iden- 
tical, and instead of clash between them 
there should be co-operation. They should 
live near one another or every orchardist 
should be a bee-keeper or every bee- 
keeper an orchardist. Dr. Phillips says 
in substance that it is a conservative 
estimate to claim that the honey-bee does 
more good to agriculture in its office as a 
cross pollinator than it does as a honey 
gatherer. The estimated annual value of 
honey and wax in Tennessee is $250,000. 
With Dr. Phillip’s statement that ‘‘the 
indirect benefits of the bee-keeping in- 
dustry add annually to the resources of 
the country considerably more than the 
amount received from the sale of honey 
and wax’’ we feel safe in placing the pres- 
ent value of the bees to the fruit-growers 
in Tennessee in the fertilization of the 
fruit blossoms at more than $400,000 
annually. In the honey-bee as pollinat- 
ors of fruit and gatherers of honey and 
wax, we have a combined valuation of 
approximately $1,000,000 annually. The 
real value of the honey-bee has not been 
known, not realized and, of course, could 
not be appreciated.—Dr. ward, 
Tennessee Inspector of Apiaries, before 
the State Horticultural Society in Nash- 
ville. 








—_—_— 
Untimely Tommy. 


Mother—‘‘Tommy always eats more pie 
when we have friends at dinner.’ 














witha 
that always has the 
J same strength. You canng 
use a paste arsenate and be sure of 
uniform strength. Large and practical 
usage in all sections, for all urpoce, 
has proved that in “Corona Dry” yoy 
do get this very thing plus highey 
isoning power, and absolute Safety 
ey “burning.” 
Largest and Most 
Progressive Growers Everywhere 
say that “Corona Dry’ has proved efficient— 
has always the same high efficiency—is moje 
simple, cleaner and easier to handle than a 
paste material—is easily mixed and needs no 
n be measur~d easily and cor- 


. “Corona Dry’ positively kills and 
exterminates Coddling Moth, Curculio and 

































do the work of three pounds of paste 
doit better. ‘Write for booklet. Ask 
Corona **Tree Insurance” Policy. Address 
CORONA CHEMICAL CO, 
Dept. A Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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for 
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too. Now is best time. 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 164, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 











There never was a time when 
such ‘big, quick, easy and 
sure profits could bé made 
in growing mushrooms, as to- 
day. Learn the great reyoly- 
tionary improvement in mush 
room culture, ‘“‘The Truth 


About Mushrooms,” from the greatest practical 
authority in America. Grow mushrooms now if you 
never thoughtof doing it before. Present occupation 
will not interfere. 
income. Small capital to start. Profits now bi 


dd $10 to $70 to your weekly 


jemand exceeds supply. Growin ae 
Any one can do it. Women and 


boxes, etc. 
Send for this book today; it's Free. 







































HAMILTON MADE 
SPRAYING HOSE 


will spray your trees for several years for one 
cost. 

% inch PERFECT spray hose 6 ply 50 ft. 
pieces coupled, or 4% inch STERLINGWORTH 
reel spray hose in 500 foot lengths. Either 
grade will stand 600 pounds test and willbe 
satisfactory for any power or hand sprayer. 


$15.00 per 100 feet. Cash with order, 


Freight paid to your station, shipped direct 
from factory the day the order is received. 











HAMILTON RUBBER MFG (0. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Kills the Bug 


Dep’t. G, 
HEMINGWAY &’ CO. IN 





Visitor—‘‘Why is that, Tommy?”’ ; 
Tommy—‘‘ ’Cos we don’t have no pie} 
no other time.’”’—New York Evening Mail. | 





‘Spray Your Fruit Trees With 


HEMINGWAY’S 


LEAD ARSENATE 


High analysis 


Easy to mix 
Stays in suspension 
Spray or Dust your Potato-Plants and 
rape-Vines wi 


HEMINGWAY’S 
“CAASCU” 


Pronounced “K. S. Q.” 


Prevents Blight 
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Cannot Burn Foliage 
For Booklets and Prices write to 






17 Battery Place, New York 
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The Home Fruit Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle William Gage; N. Y 
The population of America has gained 
he reputation of being fruit eaters. 
Regardless of this fact, however, fruit 
witure has grown to be classed among 
the agricultural and horticultural special- 
ities, and few people who consume large 
gnounts of fruit are actual growers. 





Y 

r the past 50 years we have been over- 

a a pie aking the opportunities that might be 
on Practical HE nod in growing various fruits on present 
Bee itty TE vestricted regan. Those who own a 
—~ b you ity lot, a suburban residence, or even a 
ooh ighest farm, look upon fruit as aluxury. Every- 
— one should grow the fruit that is best 


alapted to his locality. Much land that 








t jstoday considered as practical waste and 
rywhere entirely unremunerative may be made to 
1 efficient— produce fruits in sufficient quantity to 
ibe thas give the owners a regular bill of fare of 
i needs no fruits, at the same time adding greatly 
t—apher® to the attractiveness of the table, and the 


jealthfulness of the diet. Home fruit 
production serves to stimulate an interest 
mm and a love for natural objects which 
gre acquired only by that familiarity with 
them which is supplied through their 
qlture. Cultivation of fruits will teach 
discrimination, which is a. valuable per- 
sonal asset. Fruit growers are among 
the most intelligent buyers, who have 
not had the peculiar advantages of tasting 
better dessert as they come from the tree. 
The'encouragement of home cultivation 
of fruits will go far toward teaching the 
people in general to discriminate between 
the apple that pleases the eye and the 
better product which pleases the palate. 

That satisfactory results from a limited 
area devoted to fruit culture may be 
obtained, one must know the form of 
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gained from restricting the growth of 
plants by training and dwarfing, some of 
the me thods of training offer po tations 
which allow of combining plants of various 
habits of growth, to the advantage of the 
grower and with little or no disadvantage 
to the plants. This is illustrated by a 
combination of grapes with currants; 
apples with currants or raspberries, or 
with grapes and strawberries. These 
are useful combinations when the utiliza- 
tion of all land area is desired. 

Aside from the adaptations afforded by 
dwarfed trees and by special combina- 
tions of low-growing and _ high-growing 
plants, certain well-known systems of 

runing and training allow additional 
iberties to the skillful planter, as, for 
example, the grapevine, -which readily 
lends itself to arbor training, may be 
utilized for screening tender shade-loving 
plants. The vine may be used for cover- 
ing over walks and drives or as a canopy 
over small outbuildings. A cozy summer 
veranda may be covered by grapevines, 
thus securing the double advantage of a 
cool, shady nook during summer and a 
supply of fruit in autumn. In one western 
New York garden a small ash house was 
made to support an Isabelle vine, and 
this vine in one season produced more 
than 300 clusters of fruit. The small 
inclosure in which this vine grew, only 
25 feet wide. by 80 feet deep, also sup- 
ported foot room for 15 other grapevines, 
several dozen strawberry plants, a row 
of currants, and a limited supply of vege- 
tables and annual flowers. This example 
is merely given to reveal to those who 
have a limited area, or to farm owners 
who desire to make the most of their 
back yards, what can really be done with 
a small area. 
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, ,, Pear orchard on the farm of J. Cramer, Middleport, western New York. Notice the vigorousgrowth, 
indicating the nature of the soilin this favored section, which is often called the Garden of Eden. 





plant and method of pruning, training 
md culture best adapted to the space at 
hand. The fact that trees can be grown 
#8 dwarfs as well as standards enables one 
to utilize a space which has previously 


NATE 





. hen considered unsuited for the develop- 
USPENSIOND nent of tree growth. The cultivator’s 
Plants and at has served to develop numerous de- 


vices which may be used to make plants 
tonform to the conditions in the home 
fruit garden. 

The modifications which plants undergo 
we sufficient to convince one of the great 
bosibilities which await those who 
those to make use of ail the available 
methods to secure a large return from a 
limited area. It is well known that, in 
Poportion to size, dwarf trees are more 
tutful than standards; that they will 
tach the bearing season earlier, and are 
therefore of special value for use in 

ited areas of home fruit gardens. 

While the dwarf peat is undoubtedly 
‘Me most popular and b est known example 
4 prolific tree in the United States, 
€ are stocks upon which apples, 
Merries, plums, and peaches can be pro- 
eed with the same result. Aside from 
8 method of modification, there are 
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Mer methods quite as important to the 
ee mers of small areas. earings is 
 H-P, womplished by budding or grafting 
| H-P, ‘ust growers in slow-growing stocks, 
-H-P, “id most, free fruits lend themselves to 





ls treatment. Standards may be grown 








axing it possible to grow them much 
vet together. Pruning and training, 
_ «10 combination, have revealed the 
M&sibilities of restricting plants -to 
0 against walls. Such methods 
sow plants to be grown more closel 
“iin common orchard practice, as well 
~ “lowing the grower the added advan- 
Mee of locations and conditions under 
Mich trees would not develop normally. 
Mts of buildings may be utilized as a 
port to an apricot, nectarine, pear or 
mie, the last being the only one that is 
| i uy adapted to such growth. 

dition to the advantages to be 
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‘bushes” or as “pyramids”, thus. 





A STORY THAT MAY STRIKE HOME |f 
TO YO 


‘I’m Going to Leave.’’ 

That night after supper he followed his 
father out to the’porch, where the elder 
smoked his evening pipe, says Wyoming 
Farmer. 


The boy cleared his throat and began:|% 
“Father, I have decided to leave the r> 


farm.”’ 

The man never moved for a moment, 
then turned his head slowly. ‘‘So? And 
when, may I ask?” 

‘As soon as I can find a job somewhere,”’ 
replied the boy. 

“That is the only reason you are going, 
just to earn your own money; not dis- 
satisfied any other way?”’ 

“No, sir,’’ replied the boy. 

“T’ll think it over for a few days,”’ 
said the man. 


might earn until you are of age?”’ 

The boy looked startled, but did not 
reply, and the farmer went into the house 
to his paper. 

The next evening; after a busy day all 
over-the farm, Farmer Hardy called his 
family into the sitting room for a second 
consultation. Bert, Marian and even 
little Louis, looked solemn and frightened. 


“T have been led to believe,” said 


Farmer Hardy, with a smile toward his | 


wife, ‘‘that my wife and children are en- 
titled to know something of financial 
affairs. The farm has paid well the last 
few years and there seems to be no danger 
of bankruptcy. So I am going to experi- 
ment. I am going to see if you are all 
good financiers.’’ 

“T will start you in business, Bert, 
with those two shoats in the south pen, 
and here is $5 to spend as you see best. 
I will give you more in two weeks. 





There are thousands of localities in this 
country where no one is paying any atten- 
tion to small fruit growing and where 
strawberries, grapes, currants and such 
fruits might be grown with profit. 

















P STEAM PRESSURE 


Rimini CANNING OUTFITS | 


QQ , \ 


Are Great Money-Makers 


Turn your loss from surplus fruits and vegetables this 
season into golden profit by canning the “National Steam 
Pressure Way”. “NATIONAL” Steam Pressure Outfits 


do perfect preserving in either glass jars or tin containers, 








Fruits and vegetables are no longer perish- a “National” Canning Outfit you can earn big 
able when canned the “National Steam Pres- profits, and will find a ready market for your 
sure Way.” The “National” Canner has solved output from jobbers, hotels, stores, private 
the problem of perfect = geet = = — — — are poner with 

d food of any kind wi eep indefinitely these outfits—and so can you. ie work is 
withot leasant, healthful and highly profitable. 


Read this Letter 


“We have had another successful year and must say 
that I am more than pleased with my “National” Steam 


without spoiling. If the market is not favor- easy, Di 
able today, you can sell tomorrow—next week 
—next month; get your own prices 

independent of the fruit and vegetable com- 


mission house buyers. a Consing Outfit, I attet es as pant: sae 
put up ust three times as much as year and n: 
Uncle Sam Says— a can is left unsold at this date. On 


the 20th of this month, 
igned 


: “ can- I closed a deal for my entire pack for next year. I si 
(Farmer's Bulletin 521) “Steam pressure a contract that calls for forty-two thousand i 236 cans 
tomatoes at r 


ners are the most successful for canning all 6 0. b.M an.” 
kinds * sey ss and ees. — nae = | pe tye ee Hill, Calif. 
greater heat and pressure effect complete steri- 
lization, Steam under pressure raises the heat Mail Free Coupen Today 
to about 250 degrees F,, and readily destroysall Catalog showing all styles and sizes of 
bacteria and spores in fruits and vegetables." “National” Steam Pressure Canning Outfits 
4 * free on request; also three month’s free sub- 
Big and Growing Demand scription to“PROFITABLE CANNING,” a 
People everywhere are demanding abetter magazine filled with valuable facts for home 
grade of cauned goods—and they are willingto canners. Mail the coupon or write us today. 
pay a good price for asuperior product. With AGENTS WANTED. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS, 938 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 
ee ee ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 
938 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Please send me—Free—Catalog and full information ( 
i about “National” Steam Pressure Canning Outfits; also a\) 





free 3-month's subscription to “PROFITABLE CANNING 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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uke This is the finest of all roses for summer bloom- 
1. Climbing Beauty—** It is literally loaded with deep, rich red 
flowers of about the same size, color and fragrance as the American Beauty. In 
a single season these plants will grow from fifteen to twenty feet. This is the 
ideal of all red climbiag roses. It blooms almost all the time and is just the 
rose to train up the porch or around the windows where its beauty will show up 
to a splendid advantage. 
M A handsome new rose of vigorous habit of growth, 
2. Ami Bessant— ii, large, full flowers. Color rosy flesh, on yellow 
ground shaded with a border of carmine. The flowers are sometimes as much 
as five inches in diameter. 
3 Olivia—!": ideal red bedding rose. A shade lighter in color than the 
“ Climbing Beauty. This rose gives splendid variety to the as- 
sortment and is big value in itself. 
~ This is a very beautiful hybrid tea rose. The color 
4. Rose Killarney—; au oxquidiee ches of deep sheibaiak. ‘The bien 
of the petal is silvery white, the buds are long and beautifully formed. Itisa free 
wer with strong, heavy shoots covered with buds. The Ever-blooming Rose 
Killarney has won a very warm p in the hearts of all flower lovers. It is 
difficult to imagine a more beautiful plant. 
: e Color a brilliant carmine, displaying beautiful pink tints in 
3. Radianc the open flower. The flowers are large and full, with cup- 
ped petals. Very free in growth. 
. The queen of all white garden roses. Unusual free- 
6. White Cochet—i-. af bloom, sngnieed form of buds and flowers. 
The flowers are large and double, with petals of unusually luxuriant growth and 
heavy texture. 


If you will send us a paperdollar 
We Want You to Have Them—( na se will vetond or 
enter your subscription for three years and send you the six beautiful rose bushes 
all charges prepaid to your door and will send at the right time for planting. 
But your order must be sent at once. We can only secure a limited number of 
these beautiful varieties. So send at once. 
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The Story of the Khaki Suit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Walter Scott Haskell. 
(Continued from last Month) 

As I pressed. to the wagon to procure 
tickets I ran against a thick-set fellow 
who was jamming through the crowd. 
It was Ben Begardo. “Hello Ben!” I 
hailed, ‘‘You here?” 

“Yah, I no missa da show,”’ he returned 
as he reached his two bits to the ticket 
man and received his ticket. 

“Where’s your girl, Ben?’’ I chaffed. 

“Oh, cussa da girl! Dama da flirt—I 
no take ’er,”’ he retorted savagely. 

I said no more but procured tickets 
and entered the show close in the rear of 
Ben. In the tent we found Rob Ryan and 
his sister Catherine in front of the ‘‘Wild 
Man’s”’ cage. 

“That’s a hairy looking bugger!’ com- 
mented Rob in his off-hand way after 
exchanging greetings: with sister and me. 

“‘Yes,’’ I was saying, when Ben Begardo 
came pushing through the crowd with a 
bag of peanuts in his hand. 

When Ben saw the wild man he threw a 
peanut between the bars of the cage and, 
by mere chance, it seemed, hit the freak 
in the eye. The wild man instinctively 
clapped his hand +o his injured optic, and 
rubbed it comically. Ben was so pleased 
with his chance shot that he doubled up 
with laughter, and leaned over the ropes 
stretched to keep the crowd from jamming 
against the cages. 

Quick as thought the wild man shoved 
his long arm between the bars and, grab- 
bing Ben by the collar of his coat, yanked 
him forward with such force that he fell 
over the ropes and struck his head against 
the wagon with a sounding thump. 

Ben scrambled to his feet, and, backing 
away from the reach of the long arm, 
picked up a tent-stake that lay under the 
rope and swinging it above his head cried 























TO BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau willassist you tosecurea position 
where you will have an opportunity to earn 
big pay while youare learning. No formerex- 
perience required. Salesmen earn $1000 
te $5000 ayear and expenses. Write 
fae Pee er 4 
of our 
month. Address 
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$100 to $500 a nearest office. Dept. 449 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York KansasCity San Francisco 
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Plapao Laboratories, Block 1115, St. Louis, Mo. 


Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing “‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days” 

FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fucl. If 

satisfied, ad lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
C) losi 














ETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 


THICK. SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind y 
or Choke-down, can be 

with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No biister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con- 
centrated—only a few drops required at an 





application. $2 per bottle delivered. 
Book 3 K free. 


ABSORBINE, JR.,antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottle at 
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Mass, 


vengefully: ‘‘Cussa da dama wild man, 

I breaka da skull!’’ 

“Here, stop that!’’ yelled the keeper 
coming upon the scene in time to prevent 
the angry Italian from doing damage to the 
anatomy of the creature in the cage. 

The keeper threatened to have Ben 
arrested, and the latter slunk away and 
mingled with the crowd. I seat that 
his head was bleeding from the thump 
against the wagon, and Catherine Ryan 
called to him: ‘Here, Ben, your head is 
bleeding. Let me wrap it up before your 
clothes get saturated.’ 

He gladly availed himself of her sym- 
pathy, and I saw with no kind feelings 
toward her, that she was playing the 
mother to him with as much interest as 
though he had been her own. Her fair 
arms encircled his neck as she bound a 
handkerchief about his head. Somehow 
I did not like her expressions of solicitude 
to one who was my lost brother’s rival. 

Ben was very grateful for her sympathy, 
and when the wound was swathed, he 
offered her his bag of peanuts, which she 
accepted with thanks. The Italian seem- 
ed to think that he had gained his old 
place in her affections, and walked beside 
her as they viewed the other freaks in the 
show, offering her attentions. He reck- 
oned without a thorough knowledge of 
the girl’s fluctuating mind. A young 
fellow named Bill Barlow came into the 
tent and meeting Catherine, at once began 
to renew an old flirtation, and made him- 
self so conspicuous that the Italian openl 
resented his intrusion. Ben blurted: 
“You gotta da nerve!”’ 

“T can ae all my nerve, old chicken 
thief!’’ retorted Bill squaring off in the 
attitude of a pugilist. 

Though the boys were about of a size, 
the Italian backed down, but I saw him 
fingering a knife that he had in his coat 
pocket, and I judged that he would use it 
on Bill if he got the chance when others 
were not looking. His method of fighting 
was to deal a stealthy blow, rather than 
to face an adversary in the open. 

An attendant of the show, hearing the 
loud talk came and stopped further 
hostilities by separating the boys and 
advising them to “go way back and sit 
down,”’ or go out of the tent and stay out. 
They went. 

I started out after seeing all the show, 
but run against something, and felt a cold 
nose thrust against my hand. Looking 
down I saw that my dog “Tige’’ had 
followed me in. I patted his head, then 
told him to get down. He run between 
my legs, then darted off across the tent, 
and, as I looked, he was making friends 
with the wild man. The crowd pressed 
me out, however, and I had only time to 
take a casual observation. I called to 
him from outside, but it was at least three 
minutes before the pup made his appear- 
ance, dodging between people’s legs. He 
had something in his mouth that looked 
like a roll of paper. I called him to me 
and took away the roll and was about to 
cast it aside when my eye fell on a line of 
ie I unrolled the scrap and read 
in the familiar hand-writing of my brother 
Charlie: 

“Expect me home Sunday for Dinner.” 

(Signed) Charlie. 

“Ho Rob! and Catherine. Look at 
this that my dog brought from inside the 
tent,’ I shouted excitedly. 

When I showed it to them, they were as 
excited as myself, and Catherine said: 
‘“‘Let’s go back in the tent and see if it’s 
true that the wild man is Charlie.’ 

“Better not,’”’ objected Rob, “‘cause if 
we went in and recognized Charlie in the 
wild man’s peary coat, it would give the 
trick away, and I don’t think the manage- 
ment would stand for it.’’ 

“Yes, you are right, Rob,” I agreed. 
‘We'd better wait.’ 

I hurried home with sister, and as soon 
as I entered the house shouted the glad 
news: ‘‘Charlie’s alive, and will be here 
to-morrow for dinner!”’ 

The announcement was such a shock to 
mother that she had a fainting spell, and 
we had to send for the doctor. I should 
have expected something of the kind, for 
mother is nervous and the glad news was 
as an overdose of joy administered with- 
out judgment. As soon as the doctor 
came he gave her a little medicine, and 
talked in his bold strong way that soon 
quieted her nerves, and made her well 
again. She immediately begun planning 
for the Sunday dinner. 

“You must kill that calf, pa,” said 
mother rising out of her faint, “for 
Charlie’s coming tomorrow, and we must 
have something extra to show the boy that 
we love him just the same.” 

“‘Yes,”’ agreed pa, “‘we ought to have 
something extra, but the calf ought to be 
fed on pumpkins another week to make 
the best kind of veal.’”’ 

“Oh I guess he’ll do,’ said mother 
— around and setting things to 
rights. . 

“All right,”? answered pa, “‘we’ll kill 
the calf.’’ 

Our Sunday dinner hour was at two 
o’clock, and by that time sister and mother 
had everything ready, even to the setting 
of the table, with a bouquet at Charlie’s 


plate, and a big one in a vase in the middle 
of the table. Rob and Catherine came 
on my invitation, and I could see that she 
was deeply affected at prospect of meetin, 
her lover. She and mother were bot 
nervous, and would jump and look out of 
the window at every sound. 

We waited while the kettles boiled but 
Charlie did not appear. Two o’clock 
came and went, and it was three past when 
a boy was seen running from across the 
field toward the house. He came panting 
into the yard and we met him at the door, 
instinctively feeling that he had brought 
us some news of Charlie, particularly 
as he was clad in the regulation Boy Scout 
khaki suit. On approaching us he gave 
the military salute, and standing at atten- 
tion, delivered his message. 

“Our Company was taking a hike over 
the hills this afternoon, and we found 
your Charlie out in the Canyon. There 
is something the matter with him, for he 
doesn’t seem to remember anything about 
his folks, and he is unable to tell his own 
name. We thought we had better bring 
him home, for he might get starved out 
in the hills. There they come now, I 
just came ahead to’ tell you.” 

Our eyes followed the Scout’s pointing 
hand, and we saw a line of boys marching 
over the brow of a little knoll, and as they 
came nearer we discerned a boy that they 
were leading that looked like our Charlie. 
When they came into the yard mother ran 
out and clasped her boy in her arms. 
Catherine also embraced him when she 
got a chance. But, alas, my brother 
looked upon it all with a disinterested 
gaze. He did not recognize any of us, 
though he talked and expressed_himself 
in apparently natural terms. But his 
memory seemed to reach back no farther 
than Morris and Rowe’s Circus. 

At that moment our dog came running 
up and commenced jumping all over 
Charlie. Then it was that he gave token 
of returning reason. ‘Hello, Tige!’’ he 
said to the pup, and began playing with 
him and ignoring our presence. The Boy 
Scout Captain assured us that he would 
do all he could to assist in bringing back 
Charlie’s lost reason, and,suggested that 
it might be a good plan to have him visit 
their headquarters once in a while to 
bring up early recollections. | 

When the Scouts had marched away 
over the hill, we took Charlie into the 
house, and mother, with tear-dimmed 
eyes, began arranging the plates at the 
table. We all sat down with Charlie at 
the right, with Catherine and Rob on the 
opposite side, while father and mother 
sat at the head and foot respectively. 
I had a seat beside Charlie. 

Father was not a church man, nor 
exactly a professor of any faith, though 
he was extremely religious in his peculiar 
way. It was the second time in my 
remembrance that he ever attempted to 
say grace at table. The first occasion was 
at Charlie’s*birth, when I was but five 
years old. Now he bowed his head and 
in his deep melancholy voice said slowly: 
‘We thank thee, O God, for the home- 
coming of the lost lamb, and may it be 
within thy divine will to restore him to 
reason, for Christ’s sake. Amen.’’ 

It did seem as though that holy petition 
was answered, for immediately Charlie 
looked up and with an astonished stare 
in his eyes said: ‘‘Why, there’s mother— 
and—father—and—and—Catherine and— 
Rob—and—sister—and—brother. Where 
did you all come from? I didn’t see you 
before.”’ 

‘We've been here all the time,’’ answer- 
ed father, ‘‘and you’ve just come home 
from the Circus, don’t you remember?”’ 

“Why, yes, I do remember partly,” 
said Charlie meditatively. 

“Don’t try to think now,’’ admonished 
mother. ‘The dinner’s getting cold and 
we must eat.’”? She begun pouring out 
the tea. 

That was a memorable dinner, the home- 
coming of Charlie. He gradually grew 
stronger in his mind, and before the day 
was over was able to tell his story—the 
story of his wanderings. We give it in 
brief. 

“T went down to the river with Ben 
Begardo,’’ began Charlie, and he gave me 
a pipe to smoke. I tried to smoke but it 
made me sick, and I handed it back to 
him. He had some oranges—the Japanese 
variety—and I‘ ate some of them with 
him. He had to go home, he said, to do 
the chores at the ranch, and I sat on the 
bank awhile, and as the water was warm 
I decided to go in swimming and began to 
take off my clothes. I had got as far as 
removing my khaki suit when I heard some 
one shout. Looking up the river I saw a 
boy in a motor boat waving to me.” He 
said: “Get in the boat feller an’ help 
me catch that mink.”’ 

“‘T then saw the mink in the water just 
ahead of him. The animal seemed to be 
wounded, but kept diving and bobbing 
up by turns. It took all the boy’s atten- 
tion to manage the boat in the swift 
current, so he had to have help to catch 
the mink. He gitided the boat close to 
the bank and I jumped in just as I was in 
my underclothes. Then he put on the 
power and we chased the mink for about 





two hundred yards when I caught him 
by the nap of the neck and drew him into 
the boat. We soon had him killed, fg 
he was alre: near dead with a buck 
shot in his head. The fellar had fired hi, 
last shot and wounded the mink.”’ 


‘After capturing the animal we tried 
land, but the bank was 80 stee thatiee 
couldn’t make it, so went the three pj 
down into the bay and started to ggjj 
around to the Oakland mole. The felloy 
was a kind of a_sport, and he gai: 
“Let’s go to San Francisco and sell the 
mink skinand blow it in for a good time.” 
“TI made the mistake of accepting his 
proposition, which led to all my future 
trouble. e gave me an oil-coat and , 
sailor hat, and I skinned the mink while 
he.drove the boat across the bay. We 
landed at Mission wharf, found a plage 
where they bought skins, and got three 
dollars for the mink skin. Then we wen; 
down in the Latin quarter and went into 
some of the cheap show houses, bought 
peanuts and candy, and scraped acquaint. 
ances with all the old sea-dogs on the 
water-front. We talked with one ge. 
captain who wanted to ship us on a whal- 
ing cruise. I would have gone, only | 
was afraid that the captain wasn’t a very 
good man. He swore a good deal, and 
talked about flogging and deck-swabbing. 


“Tt was almost night when we decided 


to go back. We were going through an 
alley that was kind of dark, when two 
men jumped out from behind something 


and one of them hit me over the head with 
a piece of iron or lead pipe, I couldn’t tell 
which, for I was rendered unconscious, 

“When I came to myself, I didn’t re. 
member where I was last, nor my name 
nor anything. A policeman had picked 
me up, and takep me to the station house. 
He said that a thug had hit me and was 
trying to take me aboard a vessel in the 
harbor, when the police got after them. 
He thought it was an attempt to shanghai 
me on a whaler. 

“‘Nobody seemed to know who I was, and 
I didn’t know myself. My head soon 
healed, and I felt well epee, but my 
memory was gone. had to make 
living, so went out looking for a job. | 
struck the circus that was showing on 4 
vacant lot near Twelfth and Mission, and 
after much trouble secured a position to 
put on a skin and pass myself off asa 
wild man. 

“The show that I was with came over to 
Oakland and finally to Haywards. Then 
I saw faces that I recognized and the dog 
“Tige.”” I thought to send a word by 
writing on a slip of paper and giving it 
to Tige to take home. I felt all right then 
but when the next day came and I left the 
circus to go home across lots, I had a 
return of my forgetfulness. It was when 
I thought of my khaki suit that I had left 
by the river. I thought it would be 
spoiled if I didn’t get it soon, so started 
to go that way, but lost my bearings and 
only wandered around until. the Scouts 
came along and took me home.” 

That was ali of Charlie’s story, except 
the part saved for Catherine’s ears. He 
whispered it to her that evening as they 
sat together on the,old settee. And by 
the way she blushed and allowed him to 
kiss her, it would seem that all was well 
between them. ; 

About nine o’clock we heard some big 
noise outside, and then the clear sound 
of a bugle, followed by the martial music. 
of fife and drum. 

“Tt’s the Boy Scouts!’’ cried Charlie 
springing up and going out to meet them. 

It was moonlight, and the Scouts could 
be plainly seen as they marched in front 
of our home. It was an honor to us, for 
they had come to see what they could do 
toward bringing their comrade back to his 
right senses, they had come for Charlie's 


e. 
“It’s all right boys,” Charlie hollered 
from the doorway. “I’ve got back my 
memory, and I want the Scouts to play 
for me about Christmas. There's golg 
to be a wedding.” : 

“Hush,”? said Catherine 
hand over his mouth and 
into the house. 

And then the band played Yankee 
Doodle while .the Scouts marched down 
the street. 

Ben Begardo is still living on the ranch, 
and regarded as a suspicious character 


utting her 
rawing him 


. by all who know him, though possibly he 


is not so bad as circumstances seem 1 
point, and as father says: “Theres 
always a little good in the worst Pe 
the pen.” We give him all charity, ™ 
wish him good luck in spite of his mixup 
in our affairs. ad 
Charlie’s khaki suit has been brush 
up and he is to wear. it on his wedding 08): 
To account for the misleading 0 sd 
eel, I need only say that I discover’ 
mes that a phial of toothache drops oad 
taining a large percentage of cocaine » : 
accidentally been spilled in my Pocs®: 
hence mrs the orange = that 
dro} into the same pocket on HB" 
b the river, and leading me to believe 
that Ben Begardo had doped the orange 
for the purpose of poisoning my brother, 
his rival in love. 
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(3) Mr. Householder’s Oklahoma pears. See letter on this page. 





Oklahoma Experience. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—In explanation of 
the pictures I am sending you will say 
that the farm in the picture showing 
house, barn, and extensive orcharding, 


had its beginning in the fall of 1889." 


During that fall and the following spring 
I planted about 400 trees, consisting of 
apple, pear, cherry, peach, plum apricot, 
etc. By the spring of 1892 I had com- 
pleted the planting of 80 acres on this 
farm to orchard: 2000 pear, 1000 cherry, 
500 peach, and several other kinds of 
fruits, occupying altogether about 40 
acres. The balance of the 80 was planted 
toapple. Cuts two and three show apple 
and pear trees. Cuts four shows my 
little boy with one-third bushel basket 
of apples (Fall Pippin), of which 45 made 
a respectable basket. These views were 
all taken on this farm, and many more 
views even more encouraging could have 
been taken for a few years after the trees 
came into bearing. 

The cut shows a view of our house on 
We were 


-TROUBLE BEGINS. 

One morning early in June 1898 as I was 
passing through the old orchard and 
admiring a block of 500 Bartlett pears 
just seven years planted (it was their 
first crop), I observed that a little twig 
in the top of one of the trees was dying. 
It was almost black, so I knew it was 
blight, the curse of the Bartlett. I 
immediately destroyed it. To make a 
long story short, that entire block of 500 
Bartlett was completely destroyed by 
blight that season. Adjoining this block 
of Bartlett on the north was a block of 
Kieffer, out of which only one tree died. 
The others are mostly standing to this 
day. a often, however, they were 
afflicted with this blight, caused princi- 
pally from bees carrying the germs from 
the pollen of blighted trees. To sum up 
the whole matter and close the scene of 
our first orchard planting of 80. acres in 
Oklahoma, there is nothing left to tell the 
story except the Kieffer pear. As to the 
140 acres planted largely to apple and 

each, there is nothing left but no peach. 
he apples in this orchard were mostly 
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Oklahoma apples. See article on this page. 





80 encouraged by the outlook of the 80 
acres that we planted 140 acres more to 
fruit. Evecything was lovely and_ the 
00se hung high. We were kept busy 
Ing the best possible care of our 
ehards. We cultivated and sprayed 
thoroughly and pruned moderately, grow- 
ing low-headed trees. Everything was 
ii the best condition. My whole family 
ike myself loved the orchard and helped 
© care of it. 


planted in 1898-99, also five acres of 
peaches. The balance of the peaches 
were not planted until 1904. 

Oklahoma is certainly a - peach 
country, and she gives you better than 
three crops in five. It seems to be the 
very home of the Elberta. As to other 
tree fruits (with the exception of the 
Kieffer pear), they are not to be recom- 
mended for this dry, hot climate. It is 
not conducive to the long life of fruit 


trees with the exception of the peach.— 
Frank Householder, Oklahoma. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Householder has 
recently bought a farm near Rochester, 
N. His son has also bought a farm 
here. Both farms will be devoted to 
fruit growing. 


—_—_—_—_—Oo—_—"— 
Spraying Grape Vines. 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—Ought I to 
spray my grape vines? I -have ten three- 


healthy, nor the tree so long as its foliage is 
healthy and it is not preyed upon by in- 
sects. Rose bugs can be destroyed by 
trapping them or beating them off into 
@ pan or bag. 





O--— 
Peaches. 

Reply to Mr. Hedges: First—You use 
hen manure the same as any other fer- 
tilizer but remember that it has three or 
four times the strength of stable manure, 











(1) His Oklahoma home. 








See letter on this page. 





year-old vines which had a few bunches of 
grapes on last year. I do not think there 
is anything the trouble with them but I 
thought if they were sprayed it would 
help them in the fall. Lots of rose bugs 
get on the leaves and eat them full of 
holes. If you think they ought to be 
sprayed, kindly tell me what to use and 
how often to spray them. 

I have a nice crab apple tree in my yard. 
Please tell me what to spray that with 
and how often. Would it be a good thing 
to wash the trunk of the tree with some- 
thing?—A. 8S. Manning, N. J. 

Reply: As I have said before, many 
people think,.since they hear so much 
about spraying, that their plants, vines 
and trees should be sprayed whether they 
are attacked by insects or fungus or not. 
This is aserious mistake. If there are no 
injurious insects and no fungus on the 
leaves of your trees, etc., the trees or 
vines are better off without the spraying 
than they are with it, so my answer to 
the above reader is No, do not spray your 
grape vines so long as the foliage is 


therefore it should be used sparingly. 
Do not let any fertilizer come in contact 
with the roots of newly planted trees. 
One to two quarts of pulverized hen 
manure can be placed around young 
peach trees on the surface of the ground 
in early spring. 

Second—Two tablespoonfuls of nitrate 
of soda will be helpful to each young tree 
spread on the surface of the soil as far as 
the roots extend. Three or four times 
that amount can be used without injury 
to the trees. 

On fertile soil capable of producing 
good corn and potatoes newly planted 
apple trees often do not need any fer- 
tilizer. I have never given my young 
fruit trees at Green’s Fruit Farm fertilizer 
for the first ten to fifteen years planted 
on fertile soil. 

Third.—Do not apply over two quarts 
of nitrate of soda on the surface of the 
ground as far as the roots extend in the 
old apple orchard. I do not think that 
four quarts of nitrate of soda would 
injure the trees when applied as above. 








(2) Apple tree in bearing in Mr, Householder’s Oklahoma orchard, See letter on this page. 
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Phelps says that farmers are most particular buggy buyers 
in the world, and when nearly 200,000 of them have put 
their stamp of approval on Split Hickory Vehicles, it proves 
that he gave quality and actually did save his customers $25 
to $40. Every man and woman who has seen and ridden in 
Split HickoryVehicles is exthusiastic. Young people praise the 
stylish appearance of these buggies. Their parents admire the 
strong construction and long life—easy riding qualities appeal to 
everybody. 
The very best thing for you to do is to get Phelps’ Big Book. 
140 pages of buggies of all descriptions. Color tllustrations 
showing the buggies just as they appear all pazuzted and var- 
nished. See your buggy just as tt will come to you. 


Besides, a vast fund of practical, valuable information on 
\) buggy manufacture and selling. Pages and pages about 
harness with illustrations. This book is just crammed with 


facts and figures on the entire buggy business. A real buggy 
encyclopedia. These facts will save you money. 


Phelps is Ready to Show You An 
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No wholesaler or jobber stands between Phelps and his custom- 
ers. Vo middieman can make a profit on Split Hickory 
Buggies. The middleman’s share is surprisingly large. Maybe 
you didn’t realize how much of your buggy money went to the 
dealer and wholesaler and how little to the manufacturer.. Phelps 
shows you in his book how you can save the middieman’s profit, 
Price isn’t all— 
Split Hickory Buggies Are Built Better 
Than Any Others 
Phelps watches personally every part of this great factory. He is 
a practical buggy builder. He knows what material and workman- 
ship must go into his buggies and he looks after it himself, “Get the 
book that tells about the careful, painstaking processess that make 
Split Hickory Buggies. 
Ten Reasons Why You Ought to Decide 
on a 1914 Split Hickory Buggy 


Here are ten reasons for buying a yee Hickory Buggy. They’re 
just as strong arguments for getting Phelps’ book and investigating 
his entire offer. 

1—30 Day Free Road Test. 2—2 Years’ Guarantee. 3—$25 to 
$40 Saving. 4—Choice of 125 Styles. 5—14 Years’ Record of y 
Satisfying Customers. 6— Nearly 200,000 Buggies Sold. ¢ 
7—Split Hickory Running Gears, Shafts, Etc. 8—Your 

H.C. | 








Buggy Made to Order. 9—Phelps’ Standing Accredited by 
Bankers. 10—Big look Shows Exactly What You Are Getting 
Before You Even 77y a Split Hickory. 

With an offer like this you simply can’t think of hesitating or i“ 
delaying, you should write guick. Find out at least what the 
meaning of this offer is. Find out wy stich astounding 

prices can be offered on high quality vehicles. 


Actual Saving of $25 to $40 
Phelps’ Big Book will prove the big saving. 
Phelps sells direct. He shows you guality and 
variety and price that the local dealer never 
could offer. 


Fill in This Coupon NOW= Phelps Even Pays the és 
Postage on This Big Free Book 


because he wants you to have a copy no matter what make of buggy you are going to buy. Phelps 
sends you his book without obligations. Buy where you like. But get the facts. Phelps will show you 
how to invest your buggy money to the best advantage regardless of what buggy you get. Now— 
why delay? Write at once—use this coupon or send a postal, just as you like. 
Address it to H. C. PHELPS, President, we eaees 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 


Phelps, 

Pres., The 

Ohio Car- 

rlage Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Station 26 | 

Columbus, Ohio 














Please send me your Free 
160-page Bossy Book and 
your offer 


Street No. or Rural Route .....++++ 
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